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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


VALENTINE LAWFORD entered the Diplomatic Service in 1934, was successively 
Assistant Private Secretary to Lord Halifax, Sir Anthony Eden and the late Mr. Ernest 
Bevin. He attended the Moscow, Quebec and Yalta Conferences, was appointed to the 
United Kingdom Delegation to the United Nations in 1946. Political Counsellor to 
the Embassy in Teheran in 1949, acting twice as Chargé d’Affaires. He left the Service 
in 1950 and now lives in the United States. 


MARRIS MURRAY was born in the Transvaal, and has divided her time between 
Britain and South Africa. She was on the editorial staff of The British Ally during the 
war, and her first novel, The Fire Raisers, was published by Secker & Warburg. 


ANNE RIDLER has published several verse plays and three volumes of poetry. Her 
most recent publication is a play The Trial of Thomas Cranmer (Faber). 


ELIZABETH BOWEN’S most recent works are The Shelbourne (Harrap), The Heat of 
the Day (Cape), The Demon Lover (Cape) and A World of Love (Cape). The latest book, 
A World of Love (Cape), was the Book Society Choice last year. Oxford University 
conferred on her a Doctorate of Letters this year. 


A. DAVID SMITH, aged eighteen, has won an open exhibition to Oxford University. 
The poem in this issue is his first appearance in print. 


HERBERT KUBLY is a young writer and journalist whose travel book, Stranger in 
Italy (Gollancz), appeared early this year. His new book, entitled Easter in Sicily, will 
be published in the near future. 
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Three Ministers 


BY VALENTINE LAWFORD 


ALIFAX was long and thin. Eden was of more than middling 
stature and evenly proportioned. Bevin was unhealthily 
heavy for his height, though he was by no means a short 
man. 

When Halifax moved, he could be graceful and grave and shy 
simultaneously, like a tall water-bird wading in the shallows. Eden 
moved always with the fluent ease of a river between its banks, 
almost with a suggestion of bravura. But Bevin had difficulty heav- 
ing himself out of a sitting position at all, and when he sat down 
again his body seemed to swell up around him in great waves, like 
the ocean seeking its level after an unnatural disturbance. 

Architecturally, the upper half of Halifax’s head resembled a dome 
which, since it rested on rather more than usually jutting ears, appeared 
illusively to taper towards the apex. It was a fine head, though. 
When he walked it fell very slightly forwards ; and as he sat reading 
at his desk he would cup the weight of it in the palm of his right 
hand. But the loftiness of the face as a whole could not cause one 
quite to forget an ever-present, questioning look in the eyes; and 
beneath a long upper lip the line of the mouth itself was expressive 
less of wit or irony than of a controlled and philosophical melan- 
choly, innate and instinctive rather than acquired. Yet his was by 
no means the neglected body of a dreamer. His back and legs were 
magnificently straight and he looked his best astride a horse. And for 
one who combined proconsular talents with a reputation for almost 
medieval saintliness, he seemed always (like many a saint or proconsul 
of history, perhaps, if the truth were known) refreshingly human 
and outdoor, almost impressively untheatrical, in robes. 

Eden’s fine eyes, with their fringe of dark lashes, his regular head, 
handsome hair and well-knit body, had caused many to admire and 
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some to envy him for such unashamed good looks. To anyone 
accustomed to see him often and at close range, the popular cartoonists’ 
version of his appearance never failed to come as a shock (like the 
tendency of bar-side politicians to refer to him with crushing inti- 
macy as ‘ Tony’) so little did the original as one knew it justify the 
suggestion of immaturity, almost inanity, in the bogus acquaintance 
and the caricature. 

In contrast, Bevin could never have suffered from looking too 
good or being thought too good-looking. He was short-necked, 
his skin was muddy, and his just noticeably strabismic eyes were 
carelessly set beneath a forehead that would have seemed low indeed 
if the thick hair (still at his life’s end as solid as a coat of silver paint) 
had not been habitually plastered back above the temples. He had 
something of a weathered, or molten, nose, as though it had been 
formed of lava, or by some glacial action ; and there was an equally 
unpremeditated, geological, quality about the mouth below, for 
though it was capable of expressing a whole gamut of human moods, 
from the blackest ill-humour to the most unexpected and over- 
whelming sweetness, the lips at no point exactly matched one an- 
other, so that one was reminded less of flesh and blood than of some 
famous feature of the landscape or rock formation, of which people 
were accustomed to say that it really looked just like a human mouth 
when you saw it from a distance. But if by all contemporary canons 
he was frankly ugly, there was nothing remotely ignoble in his 
ugliness. The massive irregularities of such a head would have 
improved many a Roman Emperor. 

Halifax's clothes were well cut, well cared for (it is tempting to say 
well preserved, for his black office-coat in war-time, with its long 
vent up the back, had a greenish tinge in sunlight) and even when 
they were new they were slightly dated, as for some reason befits an 
Englishman who is fond of horses. Though his suits were sober he 
was not above brightening them discreetly with a spotted tie or a 
patterned silk handkerchief half falling from the pocket. And there 
were the recognisable marks of the squire and the Colonel of Yeo- 
manry in the forward tilt of the bowler hat and the way he carried 
his umbrella, less frequently in the crook of his elbow than hori- 
zontally in the hand, as it might have been a riding-crop or a woods- 
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Valentine Lawford 


man’s tool or a light arm regularly picked up on the hall table from 
habit. He walked each day through the parks to the Foreign Office, 
arriving one particularly wet November morning in a pair of rubber 
boots a yard high inside which, in the words of the half-admiring, 
half-scandalised office-keeper whom he had summoned to help him 
pull them off, ‘there was only his Lordship’s bare feet.’ 

Eden wore the sort of clothes that a good tailor would like every- 
one to wear. In any other profession they would scarcely have 
seemed remarkable, for a man of his age and kind. Yet such was 
the relative drabness, or anachronism, of the toilettes of most British 
politicians of the period that he was constantly referred to not merely 
as the best looking but also as the best dressed member of the Govern- 
ment. He had long since tired of the dubious distinction (if indeed 
he had ever been flattered by it) knowing that the world is inclined 
to underestimate the intelligence, if not actually the moral worth, 
of notoriously presentable men, and only asking to be judged, as he 
considered was no more than his due, on his record as a statesman. 
In a previous decade he had happened to give his name to a particular 
kind of hat, which in the public imagination still formed as inseparable 
a part of a familiar political personality as Baldwin’s briar pipe, 
Chamberlain’s umbrella or Churchill’s seldom-lit cigar. Since he 
rarely wore any hat at all in war time, it can only have been in recog- 
nition of the réle that it had played in the genesis of his personal 
legend that he still kept a superannuated black Homburg on a side- 
table in his room at the Foreign Office, where it was dusted religiously 
and replaced each day by the charwomen, simple-minded votaries 
who, whatever their private political allegiance, were patriots enough 
in the hour of their country’s peril to handle it with the reverence 
due to a relic essential to a national, rather than a Party, cult. In 
those days at least, if he ever put anything on his head, for instance 
on a journey, it was more likely than not to be an old, soft, brown 
hat, turned down all round in the manner of the 1920’s and worn so 
low at the back that it slightly crumpled his ears. But intent as they 
were on their own version of history, the cartoonists never gave a 
sign of noticing this anomaly. 

From Bevin’s decent but sombre exterior one concluded that in 


old age at least he regarded clothing as principally functional. His 
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face and the shape of his figure in any case made elegance of a con- 
ventional kind scarcely desirable. On his unforgettable head Hali- 
fax’s billycock would have looked almost as homesick as on Mus- 
solini’s or Maxton’s ; and even the non-committal, ‘ Foreign Office’ 
felt of his immediate predecessor was liable, when worn by him, to 
find itself placed back to front, and even when he put it on the usual 


way round obstinately assumed the most un-fashionable, un-Foreign 
Office shapes. 


Many of these superficial differences between Bevin on the one ° 


hand and Halifax and Eden on the other were attributable (if in the 
interests of accuracy it is permissible to mention the unmentionable) 
to the historical fact that until less than half a century ago certain 
external characteristics were part of the generally accepted inheritance 
of the then British working class. Though he lived to play a leading 
réle in remedying this state of affairs, Bevin himself had not been 
born too late to be forced to accept his share of the old legacy ; and 
more than a trace of it was in his possession until the day he died. 

Notoriously, the difference of heritage announced itself to the ear 
no less than to the eye. Hialifax’s tenor voice carried well when he 
made a speech, and was pleasant to listen to, though one was inclined 
to look far above him as he spoke, as though it had been less from 
his mouth that one would catch his words than from an echo up 
in the rafters. Eden’s voice sometimes lacked body ; but in debate 
or argument the strength of his convictions could make it resound. 
It was like an organ with a varied, but limited, range of stops : now 
warm and melodious, now querulous, now clipped and quick dying ; 
even to the extent of sometimes trailing away into little more than 
the hum of the mechanism. ‘Mm,’ or ‘ Ya-as,’ he would say, when 
something bored him particularly, and those who knew him were 
aware that he was no longer listening. Bevin’s voice was lower, 
rougher, grittier than either. When he was very tired it was scarcely 
more than the sigh of the wind through a grating in the plumbing ; 
and even at its liveliest it might have been ground out of chips of 
stone. 

Both Halifax and Eden had their minor verbal idiosyncrasies. 
The former for an r would substitute a w, like many of the nicer 
children of one’s youth and certain well-bred mid-Victorians. And 
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the latter had a habit, more usually associated with the Anglo-Irish, 

of saying ‘ stren’th’ and ‘ len’th,’ though he did not noticeably drop 

the g elsewhere. But most people when imitating Bevin speaking 

tended to do so in the conventionally hilarious manner of Surtees 

transcribing the spoken idiom of Jorrocks : with at least this amount 

of justification, that Bevin’s remarks, even the most serious, owed a 

part of their strange vigour to the kind of voice that gave them 

utterance ; nor could one help feeling, as he spoke, that like the 

Master of the Handley Cross Hounds he was not unconscious of the 

advantages enjoyed by those who combine an invincible native 

accent with a vividly personal vocabulary. There were even cynics 

who insinuated that he was not above cultivating a natural difficulty 

with the h aspirate. But like many whose education has been based 
on solitary reading he had genuine difficulties with proper names 
(particularly if they were foreign), all the more so in his case because 
by the time he might have come to realise that Poitiers was properly 
Pwuttiay, or that Cesare was not correctly pronounced like the first 
three syllables of the operation, he was too set in his ways, too mature 
and sure of himself to care. Undeniably this was one of the char- 
acteristics that most endeared him to his countrymen, including the 
staff of the Foreign Office. But it occasionally gave rise to con- 
fusion, and even embarrassment: as in the case of one excellent 
British official called Ormerod, who had perforce to resign himself 
to hearing his fine old Viking surname regularly degraded to the 
rough phonetic equivalent of an affliction of the hinder parts rarely 
mentioned in polite society. 

And as with the voices, so with the hands. Halifax’s writing was 
neat, personable, slightly pointed and sloping, suavely scholarly and 
easy running: the script of a don or a Dean. In particular one was 
struck by an unusually pretty way of forming the x at the end of his 
own name. Eden’s was larger, rounder, a little less graceful and 
rather more careless ; though, unlike Halifax who often ran two of 
his words together, he almost always kept each word rigorously 
separate from its fellows. Those who profess to read character from 
calligraphy might have interpreted Eden’s as denoting a nature at 
once more impulsive, more sensitive to criticism and less prone to 
compromise. But both hands seemed one and the same when set 
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beside Bevin’s, which was so unorthodox as to defy description, just 
as it defied interpretation by his subordinates and even sometimes by 
himself. If those who had served at Addis Ababa might occasionally 
have traced a mild resemblance between his capital letters and what 
they remembered of written Amharic, the rest of his script resembled 
nothing known to anybody in the Foreign Office at all; so that it 
became one of the more important duties of his Private Secretaries 
to emendate passages in his minutes and marginal comments before 
passing them on to the department. As it was often necessary to in- 
voke his help he was aware of our mystification ; but it caused him 
no embarrassment and he bore us no grudge. On the contrary, an 
occasional view among the files laid before him of our painstaking 
annotations and ‘alternative readings’ never ceased to amuse one 
whose early circumstances (and it may be also early inclinations) had 
been such that he had never learned to write legibly or to hold a pen 
except most awkwardly, far back between the first and second fingers 
of his hand. 

By descent and upbringing Halifax and Eden were North Country- 
men: a qualification which, however little it may actually mean 
today, was once held to denote a greater independence and dourness 
in the popular character and a correspondingly greater toughness in 
the upper crust. Bevin was from the West Country, where a ten- 
dency on the part of great families to sink into a comfortable decay 
has been accompanied by a traditional, if by now largely mythical, 
spirit of adventure among the young of all classes and a more relaxed 
relationship between rich and poor than is generally to be found 
elsewhere in England. Even if, as one must suppose from his name, 
Bevin’s origins lay among the Welsh, his characteristic mixture of 
slightly ostentatious robustness and underlying sentimentality (elusive 
and erratic as the latter often proved to be in his political relationships) 
was surely less Celt than Anglo-Saxon. 

Halifax and Eden had both been educated at classically respectable 
English establishments. Bevin attended the village school until he 
was seven, worked then for a while unenthusiastically as a farm-hand, 
and later acquired such erudition as he could from his own reading 
and from Sunday Schools, in the intervals of driving a two-horse 
delivery-cart filled with mineral water bottles. Since it seemed so 
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normal to them, neither Halifax nor Eden spoke much about their 
education. Bevin, who was on all occasions more autobiographical, 
spoke with relish of his. And perhaps one of the very few fatuous 
things about him was his tendency to assume, at least in conversation, 
that because it had been more hardly come by and less conventional 
it somehow had a virtue superior to theirs. 

In the middle of the previous century, Halifax’s grandfather had 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer and Secretary of State for India ; 
and he himself, when his turn came, had no notable difficulty at the 
age of twenty-nine in entering Parliament as representative of a 
constituency in his native Yorkshire. Likewise Eden (whose family 
had played their part in public life for centuries), though he first 
failed to secure election for a mining district near his home (for times 
had already changed), succeeded only one year later at Warwick, at 
the age of twenty-six. Though Bevin had had an inestimably useful 
period of training for political life as a Trade Union organiser and 
leader, he had no parliamentary experience until he was almost sixty, 
and that only after two unsuccessful election campaigns, in 1918 and 
1931. From birth his path was incomparably rougher than that of 
either of his predecessors : a consideration that clearly cannot detract 
from their achievements but which may account for certain of his 
characteristics which it was inconceivable that they should share. 
Though he had a closer understanding than they of the mentality of 
the British poor, it was more difficult for him than for them to believe 
in disinterestedness on the part of others, particularly his own col- 
leagues. He could brook no criticism. Though he always retained 
a certain slyness he could hardly ever bring himself, even ostensibly, 
to abandon a grudge. His prejudices against individuals were prob- 
ably deeper, and certainly more apparent, than theirs. His political 
egocentricity was legendary (his disgust and disappointment with the 
Soviet Union at the end of the war were only slightly less personal 
than Chamberlain’s with Nazi Germany at its outbreak) and it harmed 
him in the world and in his own Party, more especially, when, growing 
old and even less circumspect, he came to the summit of his power 
and found his every action critically weighed by others. But he 
gloried in his prejudices and flaunted his ego; for without them 
the chances were that instead of daring to go in search of the water 
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of life for those whom he characteristically called ‘ my people’ (even 
if they were Germans or Russians or Egyptians) he might still have 
been working’ disconsolately on the land in Devon or driving through 
the lanes of Somerset and Gloucestershire in a two-horse cart, or its 
latter-day mechanical counterpart, bearing nothing more invigorating 
than ‘table water’ and fizzy lemonade. 

For Halifax, the son of a famous High Churchman, Christianity, 
far from being a vague stimulus to humanitarian instincts or a salutary 
moral code, was a living religion that demanded regular and punc- 
tilious practice. On his way home in the evening from the Foreign 
Office to the Dorchester Hotel, it came naturally to him to make a 
détour to the Grosvenor Chapel ; and he was almost notorious as a 
churchgoer and friend of clergy. In the twentieth century, as in far 
earlier times, that was something for which a statesman could be 
made to suffer. Since it was out of the question to throw him to 
the lions, contemporary anti-Christians had to be content to pitch 
the newspaper accounts of his speeches, defiant witnesses of a faith 
they did not deign to share, into the nearest waste-paper basket. 
And cynics and Philistines and the run of his political opponents 
outside Parliament facilely dismissed the speaker himself as a hypocrite. 
Perversely, the fact that in public affairs he was not by any means 
hopelessly otherworldly but practical and understanding and shrewd, 
‘was counted against him most by the very people who criticised him 
for daring to be religious. 

Such things being at best a matter of guesswork, one can only guess 
that Eden’s attitude to the Church was not unlike that of a great 
many of his English contemporaries, to whom it went without saying 
that one remained as loyal to Christianity as to an old and dear friend 
of one’s childhood, with whom one’s mother had perhaps naturally 
remained in rather closer touch than one had been able to do one’s 
self. He was certainly less interested than Halifax in religion. But 
his unselfish impulses, his rigid honesty, and his impatience with what 
he recognised as mean, were not exactly un-Christian qualities. 

Bevin’s mother, the village midwife, had burned with zeal for the 
Methodist cause. And Bevin in his youth had preached in Methodist 
and Baptist chapels. But as the years passed his God had become 
less and less distinguishable from Social Reform. And perhaps even 
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his early Nonconformist enthusiasm had sprung less from religious 
inclination than from filial piety, an in-born desire to hold forth in 
support of a cause, and a natural urge, fortified by certain unfor- 
gettable experiences of childhood, to assail a part of the established 
order (in this case, the Church of England) which seemed to him 
reactionary, snobbish and unfairly entrenched. Yet in later life for 
all his avowed materialism he still clung to the hope, or illusion, that 
material progress, far from being an end in itself, might be a means 
of achieving greater spiritual freedom for the entire human race. 
And though he would scarcely have thanked one for pointing it out, 
he did in practice accept the same ethical principles as most modern 
English Christians. But it was typical of the man that beneath the 
sceptic’s negative response to the claims of organised religion one 
caught certain curious, ancestral undertones. He thought it unlucky, 
for instance, to see a clergyman of whatever denomination in the 
street ; and once when returning from a visit to Rome at the end of 
the war, I told him that the Pope had charged me to convey his 
blessing to him and the members of his family, he looked momentarily 
as outraged as though I had played him a practical joke, or wantonly 
exposed him and his wholesome, clean-living womenfolk to some 
insidious, Mediterranean infection. 

All three Foreign Secretaries had a strong sense of their individual 
duty, coupled with, or it may be springing from, a healthy belief 
in their own importance. While Halifax and Bevin, the Christian 
gentleman and the social revolutionary, were almost as much exercised 
by their obligations to the community in the sense of all mankind as 
by their obligations to the narrower community of the nation, para- 
doxically Eden, whose career had been the most intimately and 
exclusively concerned with foreign affairs, thought of his duty most 
often in terms of England. Yet perhaps not so paradoxically : for 
is it not the experience of the professional diplomatist also that how- 
ever suspect he may become to his compatriots at home through 


. long intercourse with foreigners and residence abroad he himself 


knows that the years spent personifying Britain among strangers have 

actually made him the most consciously, and it may be even respon- 

sibly, British of them all ? 
In the third and fourth decades of this century, whatever may 
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have happened in less servile times, a Cabinet Minister was compelled 
to give of himself without stinting, and in turn most naturally 
demand a similar self-offering on the part of those by whom he was 
served. In the Foreign Office at least, there was rarely time, even if 
there had been desire, for mutual admiration and compliments. And 
just as it was not until the very moment of parting that a Foreign 
Secretary would normally be expected to express gratitude for any 
services rendered, so one’s service itself actually seemed to consist 
more of striving to avoid serious blame than of seeking or earning 
praise for any personal devotion. To his staff the moods of a Secretary 
of State were as the sky to the farmer or the wind to a man in a sailing- 
boat at sea; and clemency from on high, however warmly it may have 
been welcomed at the time, tends to figure in a Private Secretary's 
memories as rarely and briefly as perfect harvest conditions in a 
countryman’s conversation or halcyon weather in a seaman’s log. In 
part, such must be my excuse for impertinently recalling here that 
Halifax, of whose benevolence I was so often an unworthy, but not 
by any means an insensitive, object, could on occasion be unexpectedly, 
almost ferociously, indignant to find, for example, on being sent to a 
Cabinet meeting at 10, Downing Street, that he should have been 
directed instead to the Prime Minister’s Room at the House of Com- 
mons. But only in part; for the very act of recalling the all too 
understandable impatience of an intensely preoccupied statesman over 
a tiresome, if comparatively trivial, contretemps inevitably leads one 
to recall his composure in the face of the immeasurably greater dis- 
asters and tragedies of those years: a rare, inner impregnability, 
infinitely worthier to be cherished in the mind. 

Eden also, as it happened, could overwhelm one with fury over 
matters great and small. An official car that broke down in Piccadilly, 
the importunity of a bevy of flashlight photographers, a secret tele- 
phone that refused to ‘scramble,’ sometimes threatened to assume 
the proportions of a hideous departmental faux pas or a major diplo- 
matic reverse. But his temper spent itself so quickly and was invari- 
ably followed by an access of such kindness of heart that like a dog 
when his chastisement is over one was torn between repentance and 
gratitude. 

Bevin’s anger was a duller fire, lasting all the longer for having been 
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so slow to light at all. One surmised too that unlike his predecessors 
he had never been trained to forget and forgive. Yet he was by 
contrast amazingly patient of lesser errors. And it was almost as 
though he were naively gratified, as much flattered as surprised, to 
find that he had actually been conveyed to the right place for an inter- 
national conference at the right time with, miracle of miracles, the 
right papers in his Foreign Secretary’s box. 

Each of the three had his peculiar faculty for friendship. Halifax 
retained an obstinate loyalty to his colleagues and companions of 
Yorkshire and Oxford and Indian days, even to the extent of being 
ready to listen heroically to their views on subjects of which they 
knew so much less than he, and to try to do what he could for them 
personally as Foreign Secretary, a readiness as rare as it can sometimes 
be inconvenient in public life. Of the three, he was perhaps the most 
susceptible to the charm of clever women ; and undoubtedly the most 
accomplished conversationalist. 

Eden harboured a strong affection for a far narrower circle of 
friends, almost to a man political associates who had shared his views 
and stood by him in a famous pre-war emergency. When he returned 
to power they were not forgotten. But he would scarcely have 
thought of asking a favour on anyone’s behalf simply because he was a 
friend. (If anything, he was inclined to believe that one who was a 
friend should be flattered to receive rather less favourable treatment 
than one who was not.) He listened at all times less willingly than 
Halifax, and often avoided conversation. Except, most strikingly, 
with officers and men of the fighting services. For it seemed that 
even his abiding preoccupation with foreign affairs was not strong 
enough to resist the inclination of his heart when there was a question 
of keeping an Ambassador waiting while he talked to a pair of wounded 
Canadians in a corridor of the House of Commons, delaying his 
return to Whitehall from Normandy to have tea in a farmyard with 
the Guards Armoured Division just about to be thrown into an 
offensive south of Caen, or lengthening an already exhausting, round- 
about return route from Moscow to London in order to hobnob for 
an hour with the men of the 6oth in the red mud of an Algerian 
lane. Here at last was a sign, welcome enough to those who might 
have been tempted to blame politics for having demanded from him 
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too great a sacrifice of personality, that behind the imposing facade 
of the dedicated statesman there was still something left of the juvenile 
captain of far-off, un-political days. And indeed, though he had the 
tact not to admit it, if anything could conceivably have made him 
regret his triumphant return to the Foreign Office in 1940, it was the 
thought that as Foreign Secretary he would be even more effectively 
separated than as Secretary of State for War from the famous regiment 
with which he had served twenty years before and, for one all too 
brief moment, had begun to serve again. 

If Eden—admittedly to the dismay of at least one of his Private 
Secretaries, striving not to betray too slight an enthusiasm for the 
beauties of military strategy to a Secretary of State in ecstasy before the 
map of Africa or Italy—still sometimes liked to see himself as a rifle- 
man become Foreign Secretary, Bevin for his part continued to think 
of himself by preference not as a Cabinet Minister, a former Minister 
of Labour, a leader in the counsels of the Labour Party, nor even as a 
one-time member of the General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, but rather as a sort of personification of the rank and file of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. The campaigns in which he 
had shared, and of which we could perforce know next to nothing 
(less indeed than we knew of Eden’s), were the campaigns of his 
Union ; and his oldest and proudest scars were from wounds that 
Brother This and Brother That and no-one else, not we but also not 
Cripps nor Morrison nor even Attlee, had seen inflicted and helped 
to bind. Perhaps he was not a man for strong individual friendships. 
Certainly the assortment of congenial acquaintances whom he had 
gathered from outside the Trade Union world (a particular trio 
consisting of an Italian film-producer, Admiral Mountbatten and a 
successful timber-merchant occurs, I hope not irreverently, to the 
mind) seemed at least superficially too heterogeneous and haphazard, 
too much like the kind of embarrassed group that a conjurer will 
sometimes call up at random from the audience to join him on the 
stage, to be indicative of a personal taste for any particular type of 
friend. Those whom fate had differently treated might also have 
been puzzled by his aversion to certain highly respected and even 
much-loved public figures whose names were household words not 
only in England but throughout the world ; nor was it easy to follow 
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him in a curious animosity against the one or two existing politicians, 
British and foreign, of a similar formation and personality to his own. 
But in contrast one could hardly fail to be impressed, in a world where 
few statesmen of whatever political affiliation dare to be so Whit- 
manesque, by his animal appetite for the great En Masse, as it were a 
physical urge on his part to feel himself one with all men and women 
who worked hard at a job, above all if they were humble or obscure. 
For in the event his love did not stop short of the very Foreign Office, 
a terra incognita for whose presumed inhabitants he might have gone 
on sharing the almost racial distaste of many of his political associates 
had he not discovered to his joy, on being appointed Foreign Secre- 
tary, that since even British diplomatists in the twentieth century 
mostly worked very hard for their living he could actually merge 
himself with them also, for they too were “his people.’ 

Not that Bevin, any more for that matter than Halifax, was in 
the habit of spending his rare leisure hours with members of the 
Foreign Office staff, or even his political associates. Halifax might 
sometimes have to put in a week-end appearance at Chequers. But he 
would happily escape into the Chilterns for an afternoon alone with 
Lady Halifax and the Ordnance Survey map for Buckinghamshire ; 
and I doubt whether he was ever anything but relieved to learn on 
returning that his absence in the hills had coincided with a number 
of telephone calls from his Private Secretary in London. Bevin too 
was elusive at week-ends ; and a little sleepily incoherent, if still 
wonderfully polite, when a message from the Foreign Office on a 
Sunday afternoon caught him napping in his flat, a stone’s throw from 
High Street, Kensington. 

Eden, however, had the strongest objection to being left for any 
length of time unattended by his Private Secretary. Even at Chequers— 
where Churchill (who as Prime Minister enjoyed a far more frequent 
messenger service) was happy to show him all the most recent tele- 
grams from British representatives abroad, and perhaps too obviously 
happy, since it enabled him at the same time to show him the sug- 
gested replies which, as an enthusiastic amateur Foreign Secretary 
himself, it was increasingly his habit to scribble in red ink at the 
bottom of the more interesting messages—Eden would complain 
that he felt like Robinson Crusoe until his own papers arrived by 
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Foreign Office messenger, in the Foreign Secretary’s box. But he 
had almost a schoolboy’s passion for a week-end at home. He loved 
his house in Sussex and everything in it and about it; yet never 
more, as it seemed to me, than when setting out for it, as on some 
slightly guilty adventure, from the side door of the Foreign Office 
on a Friday night, or starting back to London early on a Monday 
morning in a car full of fruit and vegetables and bunches of flowers, 
In between whiles, he could be Crusoe even there ; though on this 
desert island at least he had the consolation of one of his Private 
Secretaries in the réle of Man Friday. Occasionally an imaginative, 
or malicious, guest, relegated to a particular lesser bedroom, might 
whisper that the place was haunted ; but for me it always, perversely, 
invited laziness and repose. A Degas drawing of a woman sewing, 
wasp-waisted, pointed elbow raised, an ink and water-colour Segonzac 
semi-nude, the product of some river picnic on a mud-smelling, tree- 
shaded, infinitely peaceful summer day, looked down from the walls 
of the dining-room on to salad and cheese and wine. In the break- 
fronts of the library, Jane Austen, Trollope, Maupassant and George 
Moore still valiantly held at bay the vanguard of twentieth-century 
realism: Emery Reves, Virginia Cowles, Eve Curie and Lord 
Citrine. The South Downs towards Goodwood described a green 
arabesque across the drawing-room windows ; and a walled garden 
lay open at the foot of a flight of steps below the lawn. Yet shame- 
fully saddened, impressed against one’s will, it was precisely in these 
surroundings that one recognised the true statesman’s infinite capacity 
for self-denial. There was no longer anything of the dilettante 
about my immensely considerate, yet almost equally preoccupied, 
host at the end of the dinner table, a man to whom the library was 
now pre-eminently the place where one sat answering the telephone. 
For him even a walk on the Downs was no more than a pretext for a 
tour of infinitely vaster and less green horizons ; and when he picked 
and offered one an apple from his favourite tree or a fig from the 
southern, stableyard wall, one had the strong impression that the 
hospitable gesture, though it was as natural as that of any Happy 
Countryman, only momentarily interrupted a political train of 
thought. 

In a sense that smacks of the past, and that already in the 1930's 
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could only have applied to a man of his kind, Halifax did not need 
to be Foreign Secretary. But as a former Viceroy he could take the 
Foreign Secretaryship, like any other high office of state, well in his 
stride ; even though it would scarcely have occurred to him, in or out 
of office, to claim any special aptitude for foreign affairs. And though 
in his heart he can only have been hurt by some of the circumstances 
leading up to his departure from the Foreign Office in 1940, and 
moreover could hardly have foreseen that his period as war-time 
Ambassador in Washington, though it might seem to be equipped 
with few of the conventional trappings of an apotheosis, was in 
fact to be the fitting culmination to a life of unselfish public service, 
he went without pride or bitterness. 

Eden for his part had been so closely connected with foreign affairs 
for a number of years that in the mind of the public (even of those 
people who were not so far d coté as to believe that he was in some 
way a member of the Diplomatic Service, or at least enjoyed a per- 
manent status analogous to that of Vansittart, whose precise position 
in the hierarchy was if anything still more mystifying) he had long 
figured as Foreign Secretary by divine right. So much so that during 
the interval when others than he were in control of Britain’s foreign 
relations he was the object of almost universal sympathy, like a young 
and popular prince deprived of his throne by a group of malevolent, 
bastard uncles. 

But only those who knew Bevin well already and who rightly or 
wrongly thought they saw an affinity between his capacity to amalga- 
mate Trade Unions and the qualities required for the conduct of post- 
war foreign policy, were at first able to understand his appointment ; 
and it is common knowledge that he himself, and his Labour colleague 
most closely concerned, had confidently supposed that he was to be- 
come Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

A noteworthy humility before the incumbent of the first office of 
state, a growing affection founded upon experience shared, rather 
than any similarity of mind or supposed similarity of political out- 
look, marked the relationship of Halifax to his Prime Minister, Cham- 
berlain. And an equally formal respect, complicated (as it were at once 
strengthened and loosened) by a certain classical background in com- 
mon and a far older, more intimate friendship, bound Halifax to his 
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Prime Minister, Churchill, however ideally events and influences 
seemed calculated again and again to divide them. 

Of Eden’s relationship to his war-time Prime Minister one hesitates 
to write at all. The complementary qualities of character and age 
and mind, the pride and indulgence of the old prophet and the devo- 
tion and patience of the chosen successor, have been so often and so 
justly celebrated that further description seems doomed to be as stale 
and insipid as a re-telling of some Bible story or familiar Shakespearean 
plot. And there is just as little temptation to dwell knowingly on a 
great man’s lingering delight in power or an heir-apparent’s occasional 
exasperation, unless it be to cite them as proof of the strength rather 
than the weakness of an association that they failed so signally to 
disturb. Not, I think, entirely frivolously, I harboured a suspicion 
that one of Eden’s principal virtues in the eyes of his Prime Minister 
must have been his ability to read maps, to argue confidently with 
Chiefs of Staff, and to take just as passionate an interest as Churchill 
himself in the day to day direction of the world’s most hideously 
technical war : the logistics and ballistics and statistics, the strategy 
and surprises and supplies, in short the very things that filled my own 
civilian mind with a feeling of hopelessness bordering on nausea, an 
inferiority complex beyond compare, but which must have formed 
the most congenial common ground imaginable for a Foreign Secretary 
who had once so much enjoyed being a Rifleman and a Prime Minister 
who had never quite ceased to be a Hussar. 

In his Prime Minister, Attlee, Bevin had come at last to recognise 
the one leading member of the Parliamentary Labour Party who, for 
all his middle-class origins and orthodox education, aroused on his 
part something approaching affection and the nearest approach to 
which he himself was capable of genuine respect. For the rest, the 
peculiar nature of his past relationship to the Labour Party proper and 
the peculiarities of his own nature, prevented him from treating his 
Cabinet colleagues with the gentle, genial camaraderie that came 
naturally to Halifax, or the breezy good manners with which Eden 
for his part was able to cover such impatience as he may sometimes 
have felt towards those with whom it was his lot to serve. 

Halifax was as natural and unashamed and punctilious in courtly as 
in religious observance. In that, as in so much else, he was an impres- 
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sive survival from England’s more decorous past : the sort of states- 
man to whom it was in no way inhibiting to begin a letter: ‘Lord 
Halifax with his humble duty to Your Majesty’ and continue with 
the writer always in the third person and the august recipient always 
in the second, as easily as a born musician will compose for more than 
one instrument at a time, or in a different tempo for each hand at the 
piano. He was an expert with his personal seal and would never 
have presumed to fasten the back of an envelope addressed to the 
Sovereign except with sealing-wax alone. All of which is not to 
imply that he was not just as conscious of the importance of The 
King as the Head of a twentieth-century Commonwealth as of the 
beauty of the many mysteries by which British mageney is traditionally 
surrounded. 

Eden too had been brought up to know about such things ; but 
it was less in his nature to delight in ancient forms, however willing 
he might be to acknowledge their modern uses. Like Halifax he 
honoured the Throne as an institution and had a warm regard for The 
King as its occupant. But for him pre-eminently a Constitutional 
Monarch was an essential part of a constitutional system, in which 
people and parliament also played essential réles. 

No doubt there had once been a time when Bevin had looked 
askance at monarchy the world over. But the years play strange 
tricks with an Englishman’s theories ; and it was not the least refresh- 
ing thing about him in later life that just as, in the words of one of his 
biographers, his friend Francis Williams, ‘life had taught him that 
even the most irreconcilable ideologies are subject to change and 
development,’ so in the matter of his attitude to the British Monarchy 
he was not afraid to let it be known that he himself on the one hand, 
no less than the Monarchy on the other, had been capable over the 
years of considerable, advantageous adjustment. No-one need pre- 
tend that he ever became a ‘ royalist’ ; nor even that there was the 
faintest trace of the connoisseur’s hush (corresponding to the use of 
capitals in writing) when he spoke of The King. But there is no 
doubt that one of the things that pleased him most in his latter years 
was the ease with which, since becoming a member of His Majesty’s 
Government, he had been able to establish friendly working relations 
with ‘such a very decent man’ as King George VI. 
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Within the Foreign Office the Foreign Secretary of the day was 
generally referred to as the Secretary of State, an appellation which 
at all times carried with it a suggestion of awe and sometimes could 
strike a note of terror, even though it was customarily enunciated 
with such rapidity that it actually came close to resembling the abbre- 
viated, written form of S/S. If ever a personal name were used in 
place of the resounding title or the breathless sibilants, Halifax was 
referred to as Halifax ; by all but the eminent, only facetiously as 
Edward. Things were different with Eden; either because of his 
comparative youth, or because of his long familiarity with the Foreign 
Office, or it may have been partly because he often avoided surnames 
himself. Although in every room of the Foreign Office people 
habitually wrote ‘ Mr. Eden’ a hundred times a day, and although I 
now find myself for convenience insolently writing ‘ Eden’ (as indeed 
I have written ‘ Halifax’ and ‘ Bevin ’) again and again in these pages, 
Anthony was the name by which he was known to many members 
of the staff among themselves, even if few would have thought of 
addressing him thus to his face. But whatever the degree of intimacy 
between Halifax or Eden and the officials of the Foreign Office of their 
day, there was never a question of any relationship of quite the kind 
that was later to give rise to the habit of referring to Bevin as Uncle 
Ernie. Naturally no-one used the expression in his presence. If 
anyone had been so tasteless he would have been scarcely more re- 
sponsive, one feels, than Stalin had been to learn (as I believe from 
Roosevelt) that to the President of the United States and the British 
Prime Minister in much of their most important war-time correspond- 
ence he was not, jocularly, ‘The Bear,’ nor fearfully, ‘The Red 
Ogre,’ nor respectfully, ‘The Marshal,’ nor communistically, 
‘I. V. Stalin,’ nor ‘Iosif Vissarionovitch’ @ la russe, but purely and 
simply Uncle Joe. Yet even if the imaginary relationship between 
Bevin and his staff was admittedly indicative of a certain two-way 
patronage (a fact that doubtless did not escape the minds of those 
to whom the Foreign Office was inevitably suspect) it just as clearly 
denoted other more agreeable traits characteristic of a nephew’s attitude 
to an uncle: a feeling of undeserving gratitude, or at least hopeful 
anticipation, not unmixed with a tendency to playfulness, that would 
hardly have fitted our previous relationships (respectively filial and 
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fraternal) with Halifax and Eden, not to mention the pleasant, but 
comparatively casual, acquaintance that we were subsequently to 
enjoy with his successor Herbert Morrison. Even outside the Depart- 
ment Bevin was soon to be so widely regarded as the patron of the 
Foreign Office staff (and particularly its lesser members) that it seemed 
only natural to attribute to him alone the responsibility for the pro- 
posals for so-called Foreign Office Reform, which had actually been 
drafted under his predecessor Eden, on the basis of plans that had 
originated not in the mind of any Foreign Secretary at all but among 
the permanent members of the Foreign Office themselves. 

While the Foreign Secretary derives some at least of his prestige in 
the world’s eye from the reputation of the Department which he 
personifies, once within the walls of the Foreign Office itself he 
automatically changes character: ceasing as he goes up in the lift 
to be the spokesman of the staff or the advocate of a ‘ Foreign Office 
point of view,’ and becoming instead the honest layman among 
shifty experts, even claiming on occasion to be susceptible to popular 
claptrap about the evils of ‘ secret diplomacy’ or “ class prejudice in 
foreign affairs’ and other manifestations of public obscurantism at its 
most implacable. Though this may have applied particularly to 
Bevin, it was not by any means true of him alone. It might happen 
that the very day after he had stoutly defended the honesty and intelli- 
gence of his Department before an incredulous, almost outraged, 
audience at a Labour Party Conference, he could himself have been 
found listening with a look of the direst suspicion (like a tribesman 
at a parley in the tents of another tribe) while some senior member 
of the Foreign Office hierarchy uncomfortably drew his attention to 
the many previous occasions when a course of action now proposed 
by his Secretary of State had proved to be impracticable ; or irritat- 
ingly warned him of the awkward precedents that would be created 
by some genuinely original plan which he had recently conceived, 
in his bed or his bath or on a train. But Halifax likewise would never 
allow us to forget that though he worked in our midst and shared 
many of our views, he was morally unable to ignore certain tradi- 
tionally respectable currents of opinion less honoured in the Foreign 
Office than at Oxford or in the House of Lords. We for our part 
might like to imagine that one could fob off the older alumni of the 
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Older University, or the more unbalanced members of the Upper 
Chamber, with any sort of argument. But he knew better. And I 
for one have the most painful memories of hours spent at his insistence, 
shortly after the outbreak of war, trying to adapt a ‘stock reply’ 
on war aims to answer an inconceivable diversity of queries from 
England’s conscience-smitten intellectuals, not to mention drafting a 
series of uniformly polite but increasingly uninspired replies to the 
philippics he received each week from a member of Their Lordships’ 
House who thought nothing of covering three dozen pages of his best 
writing-paper every Sunday with brilliant, but excruciatingly per- 
verse, argument in favour of an immediate cessation of hostilities on 
Germany's conditions and a complete reversal of His Majesty's 
Government’s policy to date. 

Even Eden, in whose eyes what might have seemed to Halifax our 
cynicism or impatience with the learned and the noble only indicated 
that we shared his own realism and common-sense, was quite remark- 
ably preoccupied with his, and our, duty to the House of Commons, as 
also to the particular stratum of public opinion, irrespective of Party, 
by whom he was regarded as the arch-enemy of pre-war appeasement 
and the one prominent Conservative known to be devoid of pre- 
conceived ideas about Russia. 

Still, all in all, it was Bevin’s ‘ public’ that worried us most. A 
menacing bogey he could make out of them, compared with which 
the precious peers and semi-precious professors of Halifax and the 
passionate anti-Munichois of Eden (no more passionate than we, after 
all, in that) or even the advocates of ‘ co-existence’ with the Soviet 
Union (for what else could we do but co-exist, so long as they would 
let us ?) assumed an air innocuous and innocent and almost pathetic- 
ally well-disposed. Yet even as Bevin listened, squinting a little 
down his nose, the smouldering stub of a cigarette dangling, against 
all the laws of nature, from just under his upper lip, one came to 
know that the scowl was less a sign of disapproval than of a peculiarly 
personal form of concentration (almost a capacity for painfully 
smelling his way along a trail) the final outcome of which might 
well be a decision, reached it is true not among us but far away in 
the night at Melbury Court, W.8, yet embodying some if not quite 
all of the recommendations that his staff had ventured to offer. For, 
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being anything but doctrinaire, he did in fact listen intently, even to 
us ; and if he deplored what he assumed to be our excessively sheltered 
lives and glossy antecedents, it was more as grounds for pity than as 
any serious reason for distrust. He was only sorry that such con- 
scientious officials should not have been privileged to share with him 
the real good fortune of learning about life the rough and not the 
smooth way. 

For a debate in the House of Lords, Halifax would customarily use 
the brief prepared for him in the Foreign Office, filling it out as he 
might require with courteous but effective ex tempore replies to points 
made by previous speakers. Eden also used his brief ; though it was 
a sign of the greater velocity of life during his term of office that many 
of the most telling passages in his debating speeches were scribbled 
in his own hand in the form of notes as he sat on the Front Bench a 
few seconds before rising. Bevin sometimes went to the House of 
Commons carrying a brief or, if he had forgotten to do so, his Private 
Secretaries usually contrived that it should somehow reach his hands. 
But even if he were still holding it when he rose to speak he would 
end by putting it down and forgetting about it, while if, exceptionally, 
he followed it approximately as he spoke, its text emerged from his lips 
so gravely transformed that it was all but unrecognisable to its several 
authors, nervously huddled in the Box in the north-west corner of 
the Chamber reserved for Government advisers and vainly straining 
their ears for the reassuring sound of their meticulously chosen gener- 
alisations, equivocations and evasions. 

But when Halifax had to prepare a speech that was near to his heart 
—his broadcast on the purpose of the war, on November 7th, 1939, 
and the address which he delivered as Chancellor of the University 
at the Sheldonian Theatre on February 27th of the following year 
are two notable examples—he worked for long hours in solitude. 
Thoughts and words were largely his own ; for it was almost in- 
conceivable that a contemporary professional bureaucrat should have 
presumed, even if he had been trained, to frame such an un-con- 


‘temporary, un-bureaucratic sentence as: ‘For in this matter, as 


indeed in all life, it is finally the spiritual side that counts’: a brave 
statement for the twentieth century that dominates and sums up the 
broadcast ; or could have adequately expressed the profound inner 
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conflict over the use of force (so essentially the speaker’s own) the 
infinitely conscientious resolution of which was one of the themes 
of the Oxford oration. The most he was apt to demand of a Private 
Secretary was, as he put it, to ‘ build the bridges’ between one train 
of thought and the next. And even that could be as awe-inspiring 
as a commission to span the space between two mountain-peaks usually 
hidden to one’s eye, or link a pair of cloud-banks in the empyrean. 

Eden’s mental atmosphere was less rarefied. For him, even though 
he was not by nature otherwise gregarious, thought as well as style 
could be the object of a collective, combined operation, a gathering 
of Private Secretaries and political friends that continued in a jovial 
atmosphere late into the night. Like Halifax when he opened or 
closed a debate (as opposed to searching his own and the nation’s 
conscience) Eden would be satisfied to use verbatim many of the less 
important passages in the departmental brief. But when a subject 
interested him particularly, a whole line of argument would be re- 
composed, as he paced from end to end of the smoke-filled Secretary 
of State’s Room, head now down, now up in the air, hands repeating 
the same short rhythmic gesture, pausing once in a while to ask the 
world in general : ‘Isn’t that right ?’ or simply to say : ‘ Stop me if 
you don’t agree with this one.’ No-one present need fear to nod 
approval or shake his head in doubt ; and such is the susceptibility of 
the young that for me those are still, of all the evenings of the war, 
the most clearly and happily remembered. 

Bevin’s technique of speech preparation, like his way of listening 
crossly to advice and his overnight method of reaching decisions, at 
first surprised his Private Secretaries ; for it was quite hisown. A day 
or two before he was to make his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons as Foreign Secretary he summoned me to his room in the 
early afternoon with one of the Private Secretarial ladies. She was a 
new girl, Miss Eames. “Come in, Missy,’ said Bevin, ‘ and sit down 
here beside me.’ He was puffing with defiant satisfaction at a for- 
bidden cigar. Miss Eames cautiously sat down, drew a pencil from 
under the elastic band around her shorthand pad and poised it expec- 
tantly. But the slight, natural apprehension that I had already noticed 
in her eyes changed to a look of examination-hall despair as the Foreign 


Seeretary, gazing quizzically up at the gilded girders on the ceiling, 
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slipped, as it were con sordine, into a rambling, after-luncheon mono- 
logue, uninhibited by considerations of grammar or syntax, and 
punctuated less by any recognisable vocal equivalent of commas or 
semi-colons or full stops than by the occasional pauses required for 
blowing smoke, coughing, removing tobacco-leaf from his tongue 
or dusting ash from the lapels of his coat. To Miss Eames’s tragic 
glances I could only reply with an expressionless stare, straight between 
the eyes, that I hoped might somehow convey more confidence than 
I felt that she would be able to record what was being said or that 
Ishould be able to understand it if she were. And then, at the fifth or 
sixth page of her shorthand notes, the soliloquy ceased as softly, almost 
imperceptibly, as it had begun. ‘All over, Missy,’ said the new 
Secretary of State with a wink. He certainly had a way with the 
girls that was unusual in any British Government Department. More 
like a kindly chiropodist. ‘ And Lawford here,’ he added, looking 
still at her and not at me, ‘ will just turn that into English if he can.’ 

Whatever one’s opinion of their style—of Halifax’s tendency to let 
his scruples lead him into over-qualification (he was capable of writing, 
if not actually saying: ‘I should have thought that one might say 
that it could reasonably be held that . . .’), of Eden’s occasional 
descent from admirable simplicity to something not far from bathos, 
or of Bevin’s complacent verbal obscurity—there could be no denying 
that all three were remarkably effective in debate on their home 
ground. Once the particular moment of their intervention had passed, 
there would always be critics to complain that Halifax’s speeches were 
excessively sermonious, that Eden might surely have permitted 
himself to be a little more witty and a little less fair, and that a Foreign 
Secretary had no right to be quite so enigmatic as Bevin. But, even 
though one scarcely expects posterity to set its young men to study 
their contributions to Hansard in the heroic days of the second world 
war as the youth of an earlier age was set to study Cicero or De- 
mosthenes, that is at least in part because these speakers themselves 
believed that oratory for its own sake had no place in the world in 
which they lived, or more exactly that oratory was not required of 
them personally by their twentieth-century, parliamentary audience. 
(Less artistic, or ambitious, than Churchill, they could have claimed 
in their own way to know their audience just as well as he.) 
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Beyond the confines of Parliament or country, in their dealings 
with foreign governments and foreigners generally, all three had the 
advantage of a genuine confidence in the purity of contemporary 
British motives. And all three were mercifully lacking in the sense 
of accumulated, inherited guilt that has burdened and handicapped 
so many Western politicians in post-war years. Halifax impressed the 
non-British as a wonderfully British phenomenon, remote from their 
own experience ; and Eden’s honesty and directness and strength of 
purpose similarly demanded and obtained foreign respect. (Hitler’s 
unrequited love for the fellow Frontkampfer may have turned, in the 
manner of such passions, to still more violent hate ; and Mussolini 
might fly into tantrums. But in the contemporary world such things 
were of the order of compliments.) And Bevin’s proclaimed interest 
in the lot of the ordinary people of other lands (almost as though he 
held a mandate from them too) no less than his unconcealed suspicion 
of the motives of foreign governments, earned at least a sort of dis- 
concerted admiration abroad, even, one likes to think, on the part of 
the rulers of the Soviet Union, whose widely advertised and highly 
rewarding technique in these two respects so closely resembled that 
of the Labour Foreign Secretary. 

When Halifax wanted to unbend he did so in a kindly, touching 
way. Since they recognised in him a man of rare distinction, foreign 
representatives were perhaps inclined to give him credit for being 
inordinately condescending when all he really wished to do was to be 
gay and charming and humorous, like anyone else in his lighter 
moments. Bevin may have affected to retain a trace of Marxian 
scorn for the social graces ; but he too was naturally so genial at a 
luncheon and mellow after a drink that new Ambassadors previously 
unacquainted with live Socialists in the British Isles were quite im- 
moderately flattered by what in effect cost him no more than a little 
subsequent indigestion. Eden’s warm good manners, however, seemed 
so easy that few foreigners can have given him credit for the con- 
siderable effort which he sometimes had to make to pretend to be 
listening to what they were saying at all. Or, alternatively, they 
regarded his good manners as no more than what they had the right 
to expect from a man who was so unmistakably the personification of 
the diplomatist. Certainly, if Halifax and Bevin sometimes seemed 
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slightly, however brilliantly, amateur in their Foreign Office réle, Eden 
was at all times a professional, and to foreigners immediately recog- 
nisable as such. It could never have happened in his day, as it hap- 
pened to Halifax in one of Britain’s blacker half-hours, to receive a 
visit from a Central American Chargé d’ Affaires who had dressed for 
the occasion in a top hat and a tail-coat, solely in order to congratulate 
the Secretary of State on having—as he understood—been created a 
Duke. Nor, equally, is it conceivable that Eden could, like Bevin, 
have mistaken an elderly Mexican Ambassador, watch-chained and 
ringed, vornehm and portly and white walrus-moustached, for a fellow 
former revolutionary, to whom he might appropriately hum the 
Red Flag as he led him into luncheon ; let alone have ventured to 
regale the Foreign Minister of France, as Bevin once regaled Monsieur 
Bidault on a sofa at Lancaster House, with an essentially unexportable 
anecdote about a Bristol friend called Harry. 

On a far less convivial plane, it might perhaps have been expected 
that in their official dealings with the Russians (this century’s foreigners 
par excellence) each of the three statesmen would have revealed his 
capacities most clearly. Yet the act of searching the memory tends 
less to disclose any startling proof of wisdom or statesmanship, or 
the lack of such, than merely to recall the unchanging atmosphere of 
frustration that emanated then, as it emanates now, from every serious 
encounter of the Western with the Soviet Russian mind. Thus one 
remembers Halifax sitting one winter morning, perfectly polite 
though pained and incredulous, while Maisky, having presumably 
been instructed to justify the unjustifiable, painstakingly but more than 
a little shamefacedly explained that the Finns had had to be attacked 
for their own and everyone else’s good : they were ‘ so obstinate, so 
bourgeois ’—as though, one supposes, it was hoped that the latter 
qualification at least might find an echo in the mind of a Foreign 
Secretary, who was an aristocrat, as well as in the minds of the oligarchs 
in the Kremlin. 

Of Eden’s period of office, one remembers his determination to 
place Anglo-Russian relations on a purely practical, and if possible 
mutually advantageous, basis; but one is bound to remember just 
as well that it evoked no perceptible, corresponding reaction on the 
part of the Soviet Government until the German invasion of Russia 
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made anything but co-operation with the West suicidal for the Soviet 
Union ; and that even at the time of the Allies’ closest association 
against a common enemy the friendship of the Soviet Government 
(as distinct from the Russian people) tasted in the mouth like one of 
those rather over-rated, deceptive, French dishes known as a chaud- 
froid: the hot sauce of their immediate needs only momentarily 
disguising the icy foundation of their ultimate intentions. 

Nor can one fail to recall that whatever might once have been 
Bevin’s own desire, his occupancy of the post of Foreign Secretary 
came at a time when Soviet post-war planning called for a world-wide 
campaign to undermine the influence of the very country he repre- 
sented ; so that Britain under his guidance found herself forced into a 
relationship of open political warfare with Russia compared with 
which the events of 1939 and 1940 seemed part of some childhood 
tiff, while Eden at Moscow and Yalta had been engaged in nothing 
more serious than the sparring of a moderate sort of honeymoon. 

This is hardly the place, nor does my own experience qualify me, 
to take seriously the charges once levelled against Halifax of being 
in some vague way responsible (presumably through religious or 
social bias) for the Soviet Government’s decision to prefer an offensive 
agreement with Nazi Germany to a defensive agreement with Britain 
and France in 1939. Nor does it seem to me that even hindsight can 
make a convincing case for blaming Eden for the humiliating post- 
war developments in the East consequent on the inevitable, physical 
presence at the war’s end of the troops of Britain’s Soviet ally on the 
very territory of Poland that we had declared war to redeem. Neither 
would one choose to dwell on Bevin’s one-time belief (shared, after 
all, by all his British Socialist contemporaries) that in dealing with the 
Soviet Union “ Left would be better able to speak to Left ’—as though 
the Government of Stalin was really very much like Mr. Attlee’s 
Cabinet of 1945, except that since it worked in what was frequently 
a much colder climate its members sometimes wore fur hats. 

Whatever may have been the duties of a junior Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, they did not entitle me to raise my voice then, 
and I doubt whether anyone would thank me for doing so now, for 
such songs have tempted too many inexpert singers already. Apart 
from all else, moreover, these three statesmen themselves set too good 
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an example : for not once in seven years did one of the three publicly 
disparage another. 

Perhaps it was only healthy, though, that seven years as a Private 
Secretary should have provided one with an occasional, less obviously 
edifying experience. For example, to me at least it came as a shock 
to find that such a very large proportion of the letters of condolence 
written to Halifax when he was transferred from the Foreign Office 
to Washington in 1940, and of congratulation to Eden on his being 
appointed in Halifax’s place, no less than the letters of commiseration 
to Eden when he in turn left the Foreign Office in 1945 and the letters 
of congratulation to Bevin on succeeding him, were from the self- 
same members of the public. It was a lesson in British versatility that 
I might scarcely have been privileged to learn, had it occurred to the 
writers that in each case their letters would actually be opened, and the 
replies thereto drafted, by one and the same man. 

But perhaps I didn’t need the lesson. For have I not lately found, 
among the random entries in my own diary, three sentences (separated 
from one another, alas, by many pages of petty criticism and rare 
bouquets of faint praise) recording respectively that I should miss 
Lord and Lady Halifax more than any two people I had ever met 
(December 30th, 1940) ; that the Foreign Office would be not only 
a disaster but a desert without Eden (July 26th, 1945) ; and that my 
sorrow at leaving a man ‘ sensible, human, sympathetic, practical and 
fearless’ as Bevin outweighed (at least on the afternoon of 
February 23rd, 1946) any happiness or advantage that I anticipated 
from the new life that, as I had been informed that very morning, 
awaited me in the New World? 
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The Encounter 


BY MARRIS MURRAY 


“ Brother, whom seekest thou ?” 
“Tues !”” answered the cossack, drawing his sabre, and cleft him 
from the shoulder almost to the heart. 


A Hero of our Time. 


T twelve o'clock on Saturday Hugo Bartleboy, a young 
man whose blunt-featured face bore the happy expression 
of one who used his imagination only to see pleasant and 
innocent things, left the canning factory where he worked 

to go for a week-end’s fishing. He drove his old-fashioned two-seater 
car carelessly along the rough coast road, and whistled and sang as he 
drove. Sometimes he looked at the sea, and sometimes at the land, 
and every now and then he took his left hand off the wheel and patted 
his fishing-rods, which leaned against the back of the seat, kept in 
place by his rucksack and camping gear. Their tips swayed about 
in the air above the closed dickey in which, early that morning, he 
had put half the carcase of a sheep wrapped up in a sack. 

The flat-looking sea was a very deep dark blue, and flecked all 
over with white horses by the rising wind, so that it looked like a 
china plate. The land was dry and hard, and covered with a dry 
scrub that was a sad colour between green and grey, and grew sparsely, 
like the hair of a Hottentot. Small hills rose abruptly here and there, 
and from the flat stretches between them great monoliths of granite 
thrust up like accusing fingers, pointing to the rainless sky. A farmer 
stood stock-still in the middle of a melon field, watching the wind 
blowing his land away, and when Bartleboy drove past him the road 
seemed moving because of the pink dust that was streaming seaward 
across it. The whole landscape had an air of antiquity and desolation, 
that was intensified by any human figures that stood or moved within 
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it, for there seemed no reason, other than a just-completed act of 
creation, for their presence. 

Bartleboy liked his surroundings ; they seemed to him free and 
mysterious, propitious to the romantic adventure that he hoped one 
day to have. He drove along in the habitual contentment of his 
life, looking forward to his usual week-end’s sport, and thinking 
affectionately of his two friends, but the landscape kept expectation 
alert. Here, it seemed to promise, someday, one week-end or another, 
something will happen to you. He waved to a little coloured child 
who was playing a mouth organ and driving some goats towards 
the road, and every time he went over a cattle grid he sang a tag of 
song loudly over the clank of the turning bars. 

As he turned the corner of the bay, Bartleboy saw the white tent 
looking small as a snail-shell in the lea of the land. Beyond the tent, 
on the meeting line of land and sea, glittering white fans of spray shot 
high into the air, sent up by the waves that broke irregularly and 
out of sight on the huge rocks of the foreshore. Bartleboy pressed 
his foot down on the accelerator, and went laughing and singing 
along the rough track to the tent. 

Smith was standing on a boulder, casting among the rainbows of 
the spray, but Vandeventer was sitting on a rock in front of the tent 
talking to a stranger. Bartleboy sprang out of the car. “Hello, 
Bokkie,” he shouted, “‘I thought you were going to be late. Hello, 
Smithie, how is it?” 

Smith had not seen him, and went on casting, hearing nothing but 


’ the suck and swirl and shattering of the waves. Vandeventer intro- 


duced the stranger: “‘ Arthur Hawkewater, Hugo Bartleboy.” 
They nodded at one another, and Bartleboy went to fetch his gear 
from the car. But as he was about to lift his rods out he paused and, 
leaving them where they were, walked back to the tent and asked 
Vandeventer : “‘ What’s the matter?” 

Vandeventer was a big dark man with a large head and actor’s 
features that were always ready to express his emotions, and this 
afternoon they expressed anger and desperation. He said : 

“They won’t give me my passport.” 

Bartleboy squatted on the ground in front of him. ‘‘ Why not?” 
he asked. 
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““That’s what they won’t tell me,” said Vandeventer. “ And it’s 
not as if I'd been mixed up in politics.” 

“They don’t like your attitude ?”” Bartleboy suggested. “If you 
went abroad .. .” 

“* Attitudes are not crimes.” 

Vandeventer was in love with a woman who lived in the Congo. 
He had told no one but Smith about this love that, tormenting, 
faithful and without hope, made everything he did seem a little 
unreal, as though he had to act it. Now, having received news that 
the woman he loved was dangerously ill, and having thrown up his 
job and sold his motor-car to pay for an air passage, he found that he 
could not go. He had sent his passport in for renewal, and had been 
told that he could not have it. He was no longer acting anything, 
but his real despair and frenzy came out grotesquely in his actor’s 
face; a stranger might have thought he was putting them on. 
Bartleboy’s simplicity missed this ; he took his friend at face value, 
and suffered with him. 

“T didn’t know you wanted to go away,” he said. “‘Is it very 
urgent ?” 

“T must get to the Congo. It’s a matter of life and death.” 

The stranger sat silently listening. He seemed perfectly at ease, 
as though he had been born, bred, nourished, educated and endowed 
so well that there would be nothing that he could not do, and no 
situation in which he would find himself inadequate. His air of 
assurance and good breeding had something old-fashioned about it, 
and if, in conversation, he gave his interlocutor a full look, the other 
might perceive boldness and mockery in his greyish eyes, as if he were 
nearer to the bedrock of living than were his contemporaries. He 
wore long trousers and a neat linen jacket, and it did not seem that 
he had come to fish. 

Bartleboy gazed at Vandeventer with concern. “ What will you 
do, Bokkie? Can I help you? Why, dammit, they can’t do this 
sort of thing.” 

“* Apparently they can. I don’t know what to do. I must get to 
the Congo. What would you do, Hawkewater ?” 

Hawkewater lowered his eyes. He seemed to be smiling, but his 
face was perfectly grave. 
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“TI can get you to the Congo,” he said. 

Vandeventer leaped to his feet. “How?” 

“By sea. I have a small yacht round the corner in the harbour. 
I know the other coast pretty well. I can get you in without papers.” 

Vandeventer began to walk up and down on the coarse grey sand 
that was strewn with shards of mother-of-pearl and half-obscured by 
sharp grass and sour-figs. He stopped and looked north, as though 
his eyes would devour the sea miles, and then lifted his face towards 
the sky, that was pale with heat, and cloudless. ‘‘ Why not?” he 
asked the air around. “‘ Why shouldn’t 1?” 

Suddenly he was off, running down to the rocks where Smith was 
fishing, calling out, “ Smithie, I say, Smithie ! What do you think ? 
Listen to this!” But Smith stood motionless, holding his heavy 
rod in both hands and keeping his eyes on the waves, until Vandeventer 
leaped onto the boulder where he was and put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

Bartleboy got up, walked a little way towards the shore, and then 
came back and sat down on the rock that Vandeventer had left. He 
stared at Hawkewater. He gazed at him with admiration, and envy 
also, as a man who could do what he chose, and was not bounded. 
Hawkewater said nothing ; he sat, straight-backed and easy, on a small 
camp-stool. His eyes were still lowered, the lids half-closed, and he 
still seemed to be smiling. On the little finger of his left hand he 
wore a ring in which was set a large and sombrely smouldering 
carbuncle. 

“* Marvellous,” said Bartleboy suddenly. “‘ Think of giving them 
all the slip and getting old Bok up to the Congo.” And he laughed. 

“We shall need some provisions,” Hawkewater said. 

“T’ve got half a sheep in the dickey. It'll keep for a bit if we 
cook it.” 

“We'll need quite a lot of stuff. We'd better get it this afternoon 
—at different places.” 

Vandeventer came back, striding and glowing, and Smith walked 
slowly behind him, carrying his rod and a string of orange-coloured 
bait that smelled like carrion. Bartleboy turned his admiration to 

Vandeventer. Already he saw him afloat, standing by the mast in 
the brilliant sunlight, while Hawkewater sat on a camp-stool by the 
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wheel, smiling and with downcast eyes, and the little ship tacked 
across waters that were dark with depth, to where a jut of Africa 
appeared, heavy with forest and swathed in heat. 

Smith was a tall and strong-looking man, with a face that was as 
it were simply a face, as though the man behind it were either ordinary 
to the point of nullity, or else so far withdrawn that no least impulse 
of passion or will ever reached the surface to draw a line or alter an 
angle. Neither Bartleboy nor Vandeventer, had they been asked, 
would have been able to say why each considered Smith to be his 
best friend. 

“* Smithie,” Bartleboy asked, “‘ how are you, old man? What do 
you think of it?” 

“It will be a slow way of getting there,” Smith thought, and he 
looked around for the tin in which he kept his bait, “ but better to 
move slowly than not at all.” 

“When can we leave ?” Vandeventer asked Hawkewater. 

“ As soon as you like, but we must get some provisions first.” 

“ Tonight ?” 

“Yes, if you're ready.” 

“I shall go with what I have. As long as I get there in time.” 

Smith said: ‘‘ Remember, a yacht is not a bus—you may be 
diverted or delayed,” but Vandeventer had gone on to discuss how 
they should provision the yacht. 

“* Perhaps if we took the two cars and went in different directions,” 
he said. ‘No need to call attention to ourselves. There’s a store 
about ten miles to the north, and another on the road back to town, 
and we can get a few things here in the village.” 

Bartleboy almost felt as though he were sailing with them. He 
was filled with a pleasurable excitement, as if he too had business of 
life and death in the Congo, and he forgot for the time how ordinary 
his life at the cannery seemed to him to be. He said : 

“One of us should stay behind to cook my sheep while we're 
shopping. You, Smithie, then you can go on fishing at the same 
time.” 

Smith stood still, but his eyes were turning round the landscape. 
Bartleboy turned his eyes too, to see what he was looking at. But 
there was only the sea, piercingly brilliant in the slanting light, and 
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the land, vast and scratchy, with here and there a last year’s haystack 
turning black, a windmill, moving dots of goats, and the great mono- 
liths of granite, like old bones left behind when the elements had 
stripped off the fat of the soil. “* Wait, Smithie,” he said, “I'll get 
it,” and he went to his car and opened the dickey and looked inside. 
Then he shut the dickey and took a step or two away from the car, 
as though he were going to join the others, empty-handed. 

“You've forgotten it?” said Smith. 

Bartleboy went back to the car and opened the dickey again. He 
looked inside. Then he walked up to the others and said : 

“There’s a man in my dickey.” 

“Turn him out then,” said Vandeventer. 

“T can’t. He’s dead.” 

At this, even Hawkewater got up and went to the car. 

“It’s all right,” Vandeventer began. “It’s only a ——” Then 
he frowned and was silent. 

“Go on, Bok,” said Smith quietly. ‘“‘ You were going to say 
‘It’s only a native,’ weren’t you? You can’t get away from it, 
can you?” 

“All right, damn you,” agreed Vandeventer. “ Yes, I was.” 

Hawkewater asked Bartleboy, “ Did you put this in?” 

“Of course not. I put half a sheep in, this morning, before it was 

light.” 
The dead man lay huddled up on the floor-boards of the dickey. 
His neat new suit was crumpled and dragged around his limbs. His 
bright red tie curled up like a tongue to hide the lower part of his 
face, and above it his eyes, open and lustreless, were like dry 
pebbles. Vandeventer leaned inside the dickey and flicked the tie 
down. 

“I know this man,” he said. “‘ He’s been proscribed.” 

“What do you mean?” Hawkewater asked. 

“You know as well as I do,” Vandeventer said with irritation. 
“What they'd like to do to me—he’s been named as a communist 
and he’s forbidden to address meetings, or leave his district. As a 
matter of fact, he’s out of it now.” 

“Well,” said Hawkewater, “he’s no substitute for a sheep. We 
must get on and buy those provisions.” 
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“I suppose I'd better take him to the police,” Bartleboy said, 
frowning. “ Poor devil.” 

“ Good God, don’t do that.” Vandeventer’s voice expressed alarm 
and surprise. 

“Why not?” 

Smith told him. “ How do we know who killed him? Perhaps 
they did it themselves.” 

“And then put him in my car? Whatever for ?” 

“They know we always meet here on Saturdays. It implicates 
us all.” 

“But why? Why should we do such a thing ?” 

“Why indeed? But it would make a useful scandal. Bok would 
no longer be trusted by his African friends. I don’t suppose they 
thought it out in a subtle way. Just that when, however it happened, 
they found they had this particular body on their hands, someone 
had a bright idea.” 

“ All the same, I'd rather take it along.” 

Smith and Vandeventer both left the dickey and came and stood close 
beside Bartleboy, as though to put their own bodies between him 
and his going to the police. Vandeventer said: ‘‘ His name was 
Adam Mendile.” 

When he heard this, Hawkewater, who had been watching Bartle- 
boy, lowered his gaze. He said : “‘ He was to have paid me a hundred 
pounds last week.” 

“What for?” asked Vandeventer sharply. 

“It was robbery then,” Bartleboy cried, relieved, but Smith, in 
a voice that sounded detached and scornful, said : 


“Then we are all in it.” 


Vandeventer wanted to make Hawkewater look athim. ‘‘ Guns?” _ 


he asked, in an angry tone, but Hawkewater made no reply. 

“ What we have to do now,” said Smith, “ is to dispose of the body ; 
rapidly, and unobserved.” 

Vandeventer banged the dickey shut and walked back to the tent. 
The others followed him, and they all sat down in a circle and looked 
at one another. Bartleboy, meeting Hawkewater’s full gaze for the 
first time, for the first time felt a sensation that was more than the 
bewilderment and anger that had filled him since he had found the 
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body in the dickey. Suddenly, and with disgust, he realised that 
it was fear. He bent his head and stared at the glittering shards of 
nacre at his feet. The wind that had been blowing when he left in 
the morning had followed him, and was now worrying the tent, so 
that it made monotonous little explosions of sound as its canvas 
tautened and slackened. The plain of the sea was no longer deep 
blue, but a shade so light that it seemed that there must be ice in its 
touch. Struggling or stark, a body in those waters would be gripped 
and engulfed and put away for ever. 

They sat in a long silence, until at last Smith asked : “ Any sugges- 
tions ?” 

Vandeventer had one. ‘The tide must be on the turn by now. 
Can’t we throw him in? The current’s tremendous, and he’d be 
miles away by night.” 

“ Stonefield’s fishing fifty yards away on the right, and some other 
people are just over there on the left—you can’t see them from 
here, but we'd be in full view as soon as we went down to the 
rocks. 

“ Besides,” said Hawkewater, tapping a cigarette on his ring in a 
rather effeminate manner, “ if what you say is true, I’ve no doubt we 
are being watched. And if we take it off by car and stop at any lonely 
spot, someone will investigate and track us after we have gone.” 

Vandeventer put a hand on each side of his head and groaned. 
“ All I want is to go quietly about my own business, and here I am ; 
baulked ; trapped.” 

“But it’s nothing to do with you, Bokkie,” Bartleboy told him 
warmly. “You get off to the Congo—I’ll get rid of the thing 
somehow. Don’t worry.” But as he looked round the desolate 
landscape he thought: There is nowhere, not even a fox’s hole, to 
lay a man in. 

Hawkewater stood up. “‘ We are wasting time. We must go 
and get our provisions.” 

“ But what are we going to do about this corpse?” Vandeventer 
asked, and he began to roll his head from side to side as though he 
were holding a melon in his hands. 

“That will come as we go,” Hawkewater said carelessly, and he 


walked towards Bartleboy’s car. ‘‘ You and Smith go south to that 
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store on the way to town—we'll go north. And let’s meet here again 
by sunset.” 


* * * * * 


As he drove along, Bartleboy kept his head still, as though he were 
intent on the vast pale loops of the road, but his glance kept sliding 
sideways to run down Hawkewater’s profile, incredulous of the easy 
indifference of his expression. Bartleboy could never make his 
memory take this ride again afterwards ; he experienced it fully while 
it was happening. The muscles that ran round his jaws and ears 
ached, and every time that the car ran over a particularly bad piece 
of road, it seemed to him that he could hear the body knocking on the 
floor of the dickey. 

The westering sun threw its clear beams on to the scrubby khaki- 
coloured land, that rose up into polished hills of rock, crumbled down 
again, swelled into ridges, sank into troughs, as though it were copying 
the element that bounded it. Far off a chain of saw-peaked mountains 
cut into the pale sky, and nearer at hand a twisting band of trees 
marked the twists of the river. A small snake lay in the middle of 
the road ; a furious bird hopped and fluttered and scolded round its 
head. Bartleboy edged the car off the road to avoid them, and con- 
tinued there while he passed a team of twenty donkeys that was 
harnessed to a waggon piled high with dead wood. The donkeys 
were sprawled across the road and pulling so unwillingly that they 
seemed not to be moving at all. Their coloured driver came running 
out of a clump of wattle trees, buttoning himself up and shouting. 
His voice made Bartleboy grip the wheel and accelerate. Hawke- 
water said: “It never does to look guilty, you know.” 

Bartleboy thought: “I hate him.” 

The road turned at right angles to the sea and ran towards the river. 
If only we could leave it here, he thought. But this is just the place 
they might expect—they might even now be hiding in the trees or 
the reeds or the clumps of towering bamboos. He wished he were 
with Smith or Vandeventer ; he felt that he did not trust this foreigner, 
this smooth man from overseas, who seemed as though he smiled at 
their predicament. Undoubtedly Hawkewater would deal triumph- 
antly with the most dangerous situations ; he would no doubt get 
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them all out of this one, but at a price. And the price that this aloof 
and confident stranger, who seemed to exist in an atmosphere of icy 
danger, would ask, might be one which none of them would want to 
pay- 


* * * * 


Smith drove along with an expressionless face. The dust of the 
road rose behind the car and streamed away westward with the wind. 
Vandeventer stared out of the window at the fields that were squares 
of sand and dryness. Here and there a pink lily thrust abruptly out 
of the bare earth, and on the left an oblong of granite rose forty feet 
into the air, dark against the light in the west. Presently Smith asked : 
“Where did you meet this man Hawkewater ?” 

“Some party or other. I don’t really remember. He keeps turn- 
ing up. I thought him rather an interesting character.” 

Smith said nothing, and Vandeventer went on: “ After all, a man 
who can get me up to the Congo like this, and in, with no papers, 
and so on . . . I daresay he’s up to something, but why should I ask 
questions ? ” 

“He won't do it for nothing though.” 

“ Even if it costs me all I’ve got, I shan’t care.” 

“Tt may be worse than that—it may be a price you are not prepared 
to pay.” 

“T can’t consider that now. How can I think of anything but time 
—and death. If only I can get there in time. Oh, God, Smithie, 
supposing she were to——” He could not finish his sentence. He 
stared out of the window at the wind and the dryness, and thought 
about the woman he loved. He knew she would die; there had 
never been any promise of happiness in his life. But it seemed to 
him that now, in writing to tell him of her illness, she had written to 
offer him the greatest, the only reward in her power. Now, for all 
his years of love and constancy, she offered him her death. And 
having thrown away everything, his work, his future, the loyalties 
by which he lived, he was ready to hold out both his hands to receive 
this royal gift. 

He turned away from the bare and bitter land. ‘‘ Smithie, perhaps 
she does love me. Could it be possible? But why ask you—you've 
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The Encounter 
never been in love, have you? Oh, Smithie, what’s the use of asking 


you, you've never loved a woman... . 

Smith was silent, but when they were driving back to camp, he 
said: “If you run out of money up there, let me know. I should 
be able to raise something.” 

Vandeventer thanked him. 


* * * * * 


When they had finished in the store, and were sitting in the car, 
about to start, Hawkewater said to Bartleboy : ‘“‘ You might think 
our problem is insoluble.” 

“Well, I do.” 

“Nothing is insoluble if you work on the right lines. Drive 
around a bit, will you, but don’t stop anywhere.” 

Bartleboy started the car and said, glancing sideways at Hawke- 
water’s profile, that now looked both haughty and languid: “It’s 
not so easy to drive around. We don’t go in for side roads here 
—there’s nowhere for them to go.” 

“Drive, anyway, and we'll see.” 

Bartleboy let in the clutch, and the car went shudderingly off along 
the corrugated road. The sun was almost set in the sea, the sky 
was turning a pale green, and already in the east night was curving 
over like an immense hand above an unwary insect. The last ray 
of sunlight fell on a small band of Africans that came walking along 
the road towards them. Bartleboy was used to meeting such bands 
on the roads on Saturdays, walking to the bay to make purchases 
or to visit friends. Sometimes he would wave to them. But this 
evening, when the light, as though it were about to demonstrate, 
seemed to draw his attention to every feature: the ebony pitch of 
their skins, the two or three long sticks each carried, their fur caps 
and patched clothes and the large wild-looking dogs that ran beside 
and behind them, he saw what he had not seen before. They were 
his fellow country-men ; the same sun had warmed them all, the 
same wind scattered their natal cries, the same rough grains 
nourished them and yet, this evening, nothing of that was there. 
Their faces were utterly strange. They seemed to look at him as 
though there were an absolute divorce between him and them, as 
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Marris Murray 
though they belonged to a fourth kingdom whose boundaries he 


could never cross. And at the same time their strong, hard, fierce 
expressions were terrible to him, for it seemed that they looked 
towards the car as though they knew what was in it, as though they 
might suddenly stoop down and take hold of the wheels and bring 
it to a stop, and then spring upright and, brandishing their sticks, 
cry: ‘“* What have you done with our brother ?” 

“If you drive so fast we may miss it,” Hawkewater remarked in 
a careless tone. Bartleboy slowed down and asked : 

“Miss what? What are you looking for?” 

“ Opportunity.” 

Bartleboy turned his head and looked at Hawkewater. He almost 
expected to see his glance aimed like a gun for the flashing evanishing 
birds called chance and opportunity. 

It was nearly dark when they reached the level crossing. The 
warning bell was ringing through the khaki-coloured twilight, across 
the bare, deserted plain, and an open lorry was waiting at the side 
of the road, its headlights dimmed, its engine growling. 

“Draw up just behind the cab and as close to the lorry as you 
can,” Hawkewater said, in a voice that Bartleboy had not heard him 
use before. “* Switch off your headlights and open the bonnet and 
look inside. Here ”—he put a torch into Bartleboy’s hand and then 
almost thrust him out of the car and got out himself behind him. 

The old slow country engine was already passing them. Behind 
it came a string of about thirty goods-waggons, their wheels making 
monotonous and desolate clanks. Bartleboy stood with his head 
under the bonnet and stared at the wires on which the torch-light fell. 
He felt the car rock and bounce, and knew that Hawkewater had 
opened the dickey and climbed in. The car rocked again, and as 
the last waggon passed across the road he felt Hawkewater’s hand on 
his shoulder. The bell stopped ringing and the driver of the lorry 
looked out of his window. He saw the open bonnet and turned his 
head and shoulders towards them. 

“ Okay ?” he shouted. 

“Yes, thank you,” Hawkewater shouted back, and the man turned — 
up his headlights and drove noisily away. Silence came down and 
darkness flattened out after it. Bartleboy closed the bonnet and got 
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back into the car. Hawkewater was already sitting there. Bartleboy 
gave him the torch. 


* * * * * 


The high-riding midnight moon shed vastness. Bartleboy looked 
up, but the eye of his thought looked down from a great height 
onto dinghy, jetty, tiny men, and the stir of action that was no more 
than the shift of a few grains of sand. The cottages in the bay were 
shuttered in sleep ; the silence that surrounded them contained nothing 
but the moon and the sea and the riding light of Hawkewater’s yacht. 
For the first time it seemed to Bartleboy that he experienced the 
enormousness of Africa ; it was as though his nerves and senses had 
been pulled and pegged out over the whole scope and fetch of the 
continent. 

Smith and Hawkewater were passing the stores to the deck-hand 
who balanced himself in the dinghy. Vandeventer, too deep in his 
journey to help it to begin, put an arm around Bartleboy’s shoulders. 
Bartleboy asked: “‘ When are you coming back, Bokkie? You 
will come back, won’t you ?” 

shall have to come back—but I can’t think of it now. Good-bye, 
Hugo, dear boy. Some day I'll tell you all about it.” As though 
I were a child, Bartleboy thought. 

“Smithie,” Vandeventer said, and touched him lightly on the 
shoulder as he got into the dinghy. 


“ Good-bye, both,” said Hawkewater. “ All’s well that ends well.” 


“Ts it?” asked Smith, and struck Hawkewater across the mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

Bartleboy saw the whites of Hawkewater’s eyes like a sudden 
shatter of surf: he was giving Smith the full of his glance. Then 
he said in a careless tone: “I shall have to have blood for this of 
course.” 

“ Of course,” Smith agreed, and pulled a shabby notebook out of 
the breast pocket of his bush shirt. ‘‘ Got a pencil, somebody ?” 
Hawkewater gave him a fountain-pen, and he tore a leaf from the 
notebook and wrote on it. “ You will always find me at this 
address.” 

Hawkewater put the pen back into his pocket. “I'll be in these 
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again in three or four months’ time,” he said. He got into 
the dinghy, holding Smith’s piece of paper delicately between the 
first and second fingers of his left hand. “* Let go,” he said. 

Smith turned away and walked off, but Bartleboy stood and watched 
until the dinghy was the size of a beetle and he could no longer 
distinguish the little ruffles of moonlit water that went with it. Then 
he walked slowly back along the jetty to Smith’s car. 

“But, Smithie, why did you do it?” 

“He is using our situation to get the only things he wants from 
life—money, and danger. He has been going around with Bokkie’s 
crowd, pretending to be a liberal, talking about freedom and justice 
and the inhumanity of the colour-bar. And simply in order to make 
contacts among the Africans. He is running guns in.” 

“It’s true, then, that the country is full of them?” 

“Guns? It’s true.” 

“ And that body—that native—that man Mendile . . .” 

“T suppose he had been buying guns from Hawkewater. I thought 
he was too intelligent for that—but I suppose a man gets desperate.” 

“And Hawkewater is making his fortune. Can’t we stop him ? 
Report him, or something ?” 

“ And have him tell about Mendile’s body and Bokkie’s getaway ? 
Use your brains. There is only one way to stop him.” 

“What ?” 

“ He will come back because I hit him. And when he comes back, 
I shall kill him.” 


* * * * * 


At the camp, shadows and reflections were in the wrong places ; 
things had been subtly disarranged. Someone had been searching. 
Smith said: “‘I thought they’d take this opportunity.” 

Bartleboy said nothing. He was engaged with fear, and when he 
lay under his blankets in the gloom of the tent, he could not sleep. 
He closed his eyes and fiery patterns whirled and revolved like question 
marks under the black tents of his eyelids. “‘ Why me ?” they asked. 
“What is it all about ?. What have I done to be involved in violence 
and suspicion? Why me?” He tried to blot out these rocketing 
shapes; he called up the scene outside: the earth lying flat and 
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monochrome under the moon, and the sea-spangles that teased and 
hid the silhouettes of Hawkewater’s northward running sails. But 
into his vision walked the rough band of Africans, their skins blacker 
than their own shadows, their sticks and eyeballs glinting, their fierce 
dogs circling nose to ground, while behind them rose the monoliths, 
heavier than nightmare, balancing on a breath. And if one of these 
were to fall, its weight would crush a man so utterly that he would 
be less than the shards of nacre on the sand. 

Bartleboy opened his eyes and wondered if he had cried out. He 
thought he heard the steady whisper of Smith’s breathing, and with 
his lips he formed his name : “‘ Smithie.” Perhaps he had cried out, 
for a minute or two later Smith said: “ But I shall get him first. 
I shall kill him.” 


* * * * * 


The foaming waters smelled sharp and fresh. Bartleboy ran down 
over the boulders to a pool, to wash the night away. He thrust down 
into the icy water between the groins of the granite rocks, stared at 
by the monstrous purple eyes of sea~anemones, and rose again gasping. 
As he scrambled out he glanced seawards. The rising sun cast his 
shadow over an incoming wave that was pushing a dark bundle before 
it. The bundle jammed between two rocks, was dragged free by 
the next wave, and tumbled into the pool that Bartleboy had left. 
As it reached the pool it unrolled ; an arm appeared, a leg, and then, 
for an instant, a dark face rose from the water and turned up to the 
sky ; its eyes gleamed in the moonlight like sea-washed pebbles. 

“Smithie! Smithie!” Bartleboy, clutching his small towel 
round his waist, stood in the tent and shook. Seawater ran down the 
golden hairs on his shins. Smith sat up and yawned. 

“What is it?” 

“It’s back again.” 

“What is? The yacht?” 

“No, the body. Down there in the pool. A wave brought it 
in while I was bathing. Oh, Smithie, I feel as if we should never 
get rid of it. Never. As long as we live.” 

Smith got out of his blankets and began to put on his shorts. ‘* No, 
we shall never get rid of it,” he agreed. 
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“ But it was nothing to do with us,” Bartleboy protested. “‘ Why 
must we be dragged in?” 

““ We were born in it.” Smith put on his tackies and went outside 
to start the Primus. Then he came into the tent again and took a 
snapshot out of his pocket. “I went through your dickey last night, 
before we drove down to the jetty, in case anything had been left. 
I found this.” 

Bartleboy took the snapshot. Two young men stood under a 
pepper tree, arm-in-arm and smiling. There was too much sunlight 
in the picture, and the contrast between their black faces and their white 
shirts was excessive. At the bottom of the print, across their shining 
boots, someone had written : “‘ Happy Christmas till we meet again.” 

Bartleboy looked at the snapshot for several minutes. The happiness 
had altogether gone out of his face, but it was not yet clear what 
expression would permanently replace it. As he squatted down, 
naked and shivering, he seemed as masked and withdrawn as Smith, 
and when he lifted his eyes from the two young men and looked out 
through the tent opening at the flat and iridescent morning sea, no 
inner man looked out with them. He was withdrawn, but he had 
not yet begun to think ; he was still living rather by what his imagina- 
tion saw than by what his reason assembled. On this crystal Sunday 
morning images and sensations quivered within him. He felt the 
endless sprawl of the continent, and the wind that tore its skin off 
under the desolate moonlight. He saw the canning factory lifting 
its tar-black chimneys on the edge of the sea, and behind it the accusing 
monoliths, heavy with reproach to God and man. He saw Smith 
walking slowly along the silver blade of the jetty, bearing in his hand 
the blow that was perhaps to strike his life away. He saw Vande- 
venter, with an arm around the mast, quivering in the glassy compass 
of the sea towards his north. He saw Hawkewater, smiling, equivocal, 
dangerous. He saw himself waiting, week-end after week-end beside 
the white fans of the spray, for Vandeventer to return, for Smith to 
live again. He went back to the snapshot, and suddenly it seemed 
to him that he too stood beside the young men under the pepper 
tree, waiting, waiting, for the friends who would never return. He 
crept out of the tent and stood upright beside Smith. 

“Who will let them know ?” he asked. 
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Leaving Ringshall 


A quodlibet of voices in one self 
BY ANNE RIDLER 


O constant moon 

You shine for ever on that terrace, where 
The sweetbriar smells are rinsed through air 
Of after-the-shower. 

The height of summer and the moon on duty : 
Roses waterfalling to the lawn, 

Their daytime rainbow vanished, giving place 
To the single-shining, pungent-seeming rays. 


There the young self 

In painful soundless clamour to the night 
Makes prayer for sensual delight, 

And peace, and power to speak ; 

While an articulate music from the house 
Speaks for it, flowing to cliffs of beech, 
That like an unattainable longed-for Hebrides 
Raise darker shapes upon dark bracken seas. 


* * * * * 


Yes, the inconstant moon is constant there 
And ever shines; the waterfall of roses 
Dropping over the bank drops never a petal. 
But in what place, and in what time ? 

Has my passion the power to force all others 
To share my moment and my point of sight ? 
I cannot have left my image on that terrace : 
I did no murder there, suffered no violence 
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From any exterior power. 

Love does not make us ghosts. 
So I suppose I shall not haunt the newcomers. 
And yet the place haunts me— 

Which haunts the other ? 

I cannot see it empty of myself 
As in contemplation of a person 
I can forget my gazing eyes. The reason? 
Is this: a place is loved for what we felt there, 
Not for itself alone. Yet in a portrait 
The setting holds the key: met out of its context 
A face is nameless, or if daily seen, 
Confused in memory by its many frames. | 


So, though we treat the landscape as a background, 
Without it we are—nowhere. 
Each to his haunt : 

Though I appear in yours and you in mine 
It is not in our common time or space 
But in that sad dimension of the mind 
Where ghosts have senses, meet, and yet are alone, 
Are lonely, for the living too are ghosts, 
Vivid and inaccessible. 

How I look for you 
Ghosts of my house... My father comes to meet me 
Hearing the sound of my arriving wheels 
And leaving logs balanced across the sawing horse, 
A gentle greeting figure, his bird-stained hat 
Crowning his splendid forehead—here I have him : 
Broken nose, sceptical mouth, and hands 
Bramble-scarred of a scholar turned to grass ; 
The Paradiso on his lavatory shelf 
That love should find each corner of his life, 
As my mother fills his house with gaiety and snapdragon . . . 


Family life, that filled it at a spring tide, 
Ebbing has left a wrack of letters, fiddles, 
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Diaries, dumb-bells and domestic playbills, 
Croquet hoops and solitaire and stilts— 

A peaceful littered shore from which we gaze 
Where the tide of wheat still rushes over the meadow, 
The solid sea of clay beneath us breaks 
In russets and raspberries, cherry, thyme and cistus, 
And the sweet briar, whose scent has flown me here. 


* * * * * 


Who lives in the house ? 
The family gave no vacant possession 
For what can dispossess a passion ? 


Space is no absolute prison : 
You need not change with a dead person 
Like Monte Cristo, flung to an ocean 


Of fearful new sensation 


To struggle, a stone tied to your feet— 
It is an instant easy flight 


Upon a plane of thought 
A beckon of scent, to a well-known place. 
So here we are, crowding the house, 


Although we had closed its eyes 
And tried to acquire the knack of parting, 
Turning away for a fresh start. 


How can we learn to part? 


And which of us deserts the other— 
We who move 


Or you who stay, for a new owner ? 


* * * * * 


So, if I had the power to turn you back to the self you think of so, 
Back to that moon-gazing girl of twenty years ago 
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You would thank me? You would joyfully take the chance? In- 
deed no. 

Not only because of the queasy pains of youth, when an unwilling 
change 

Is forced on us by each new meeting, every charming stranger, 

Until we cannot tell who we are, and waste our strength in rearranging 

Faces in the mirror. (Unless to love we make them over, 

And by that testament discover who indeed we are.) 


But when so much is lost with youth, why should I reject your offer ? 

What is the obstinate instinct that still wishes to move ? 

All things flow, said the Greek, and I suppose we partly love 

What we must do, though something in us is crying for loss, and 
disapproves. 

Crying for loss of the adored master, Virgil, for loss of the tender 
friend 

How bleak and dull the way to walk without them to the end. 

Yes, an irretrievable loss. And yet we rejoice to find 

The finishing touch ; the end of the story. Which would be absurd 

Unless—unless for a deeper reason: that at last we dared 

To remember the look of God. For as a child bereft, too strongly 
stirred 

By memory of its parents’ kindness, tries to remember their rougher 
mood, 

We in our separation dare not think of God as he is indeed. 


But if we dared to remember what it was, that instant glance we had 

From God, that looked away all loss ; 

And if, as a bee on a hidden beam, the heart were homing toward 
that place, ; 

Pulling us forward, then no wonder we were glad to see time pass. 

Time passed and good forgone, for the sake of some more difficult 
good 

That draws us on its beam—the ineluctable love of God. 
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A Living Writer’ 
BY ELIZABETH BOWEN 


F Katherine Mansfield were living, she would this year be sixty- 
eight. Is this fact out of accord with our idea of her? Some- 
times it may be that an early death so fixes our image of a person 
that we cannot envisage them any older. Youth comes to seem 
an attribute of the personality—in the case of a beautiful woman or 
romantic artist, both of which Katherine Mansfield was, this happens 
particularly often. Yet in the case of Katherine Mansfield it seems 
particularly wrong. For one thing, we lose much and deny her 
something if we altogether banish her in imagination from the place 
she could have had in our own time. For another, she had no desire 
whatever to be ‘spared’ life or anything further it could bring. 
Useless as it is to lament her going, let us not forget she would have 
stayed if she could, and fought to do so with savage courage. 
True, she could not have gone on as she was ; she was far too ill. 
To restore health, at the stage her illness had reached, would have 
taken a miracle—she sought one. Could that have been granted, a 
fresh start, one can think of few people more fitted than Katherine 
Mansfield to have aged without decline, ignominy or fear. One can 
picture her at sunset, but not in twilight. Born with good nerve, 
she had learned comprehensive courage, and in a hard school. In 
spite of setback after setback, she was already on her own way towards 
equilibrium. Her spirit was of the kind which does not die down. 
Her beauty, even, was of the enduring kind, hardy and resolute in 
cast as it was mysterious in atmosphere—nor need one imagine her 
without the peculiar personal magic she emanated: a magic still so 
much part of her legend. Already she was ‘ old’ in imagination—up 
to any age, would she not have been young in temperament ? 


1 This article is from a Preface to a new selection of Katherine Mansfield’s 
stories to be published in the U.S.A. 
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She was drawn to old people, seeing them as victors. They stood 
to her for vision, and for the patience she so impatiently longed to 
have. (She was aware, of course, also of ancient monsters.) Is it 
too much to say that she envied old age, and the more so as her own 
hopes of attaining it grew slender? But one does not waste desire 
on the unlikely : her real need was pressing, and grew obsessive— 
she needed time, time in which to achieve ‘a body of work’. By 
now, she would have had thirty-four years more. Enough? I sus- 
pect that in the extreme of her desperation she would have been 
content to compound for ten. There is never enough of the time 
a writer wants—but hers was cut so short, one is aghast. The more 
one sees the fulfilment in her work, the more one is awed by its 
stretching promise. The perfectedness of the major pieces sets up 
anguish that there could not be more of them. Equally, I may say 
that a fellow writer cannot but look on Katherine Mansfield’s work as 
interrupted, hardly more than suspended, momentarily waiting to be 
gone on with. Page after page gives off the feeling of being still 
warm from the touch, fresh from the pen. Where is she—our 
missing contemporary ? 

As it was, she died in January 1923, late one evening, in her bare 
room in the community at Fontainebleau. One’s impression, from 
her husband’s account, is that the end when it did come took her by 
surprise : she had been beginning again to expect life. And from then 
on everything, purged of dross, of falseness, was to have been different. 
She was thirty-four, young as a woman, as an artist at the beginning 
of her maturity—that is, she had entered into her full powers without 
being yet certain how to command them, or as to what purpose they 
should be used. It is with maturity that the really searching ordeal 
of the writer begins. Maturity, remember, must last a long time. 
And it must not be confused with single perfections, such as she had 
accomplished without yet having solved her abiding problems. She 
had had throughout no guide but her own light, nothing outside to 
check by, no predecessor. Tchehov was her ally, but not authority. 
In her field, Katherine Mansfield worked by herself. 

She had, when she went to Fontainebleau, reached a crisis both in 
regard to life and regard to art. She had undergone an intense 
revulsion against her existence as it had come to be, and against her 
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writing as she now saw it. Conflicts and the sickness these had set up, 
mistrusts the sickness in turn engendered, made it all but impossible 
for her to go forward. Essential as it was for her to have faith, she 
repudiated faith based on self-deception. She had come to look on 
herself, and with that her work, as in danger of being rotted by 
unreality. She sought nothing less than rebirth. 

In her journal, at the close of her final August, she puts on record 
her part in a conversation : 


I began by telling him how dissatisfied I was with the idea that 
Life must be a lesser thing than we were capable of imagining it to 
be. I had the feeling that the same thing happened to nearly 
everybody I knew and whom I did not know. No sooner was 
their youth, with the little force and impetus characteristic of youth, 
done, than they stopped growing. At the very moment that one 
felt that now was the time to gather oneself together, to use one’s 
whole strength, to take control, to be an adult, in fact, they seemed 
content to swap the darling wish of their hearts for innumerable 
little wishes. Or the image that suggested itself to me was, that 
of a river flowing away in countless little trickles over a dark 
swamp. 

. . « Sooner or later, in literature at any rate, there sounded an 
undertone of deep regret. There was an uneasiness, a sense of 
frustration. One heard, one thought one heard, a cry that began to 
echo in one’s own being: ‘I have missed it. I have given up. 
This is not what I want. If this is all, then Life is not worth living.’ 

But I know it is not all. How does one know that? Let me 
take the case of K. M. She has led, ever since she can remember, 
a very typically false life. Yet, through it all, there have been mo- 
ments, instants, gleams, when she has felt the possibility of some- 
thing quite other. 


By the October of 1922, Katherine Mansfield became convinced 
that there must be a miracle or nothing. She made up her mind to 
enter the community to subject herself to its physical rigours for the 
sake of inner regeneration. The step was taken against the advice 
and wishes of her friends. On the eve, she wrote in her journal : 


How can you hesitate? Risk! Risk anything! Care no 
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more for the opinion of others, for those voices. Do the hardest 
thing on earth for you. Act for yourself. Face the truth. 

True, Tchehov didn’t. Yet, but Tchehov died. And let us be 
honest. How much do we know of Tchehov from his letters ? 
Was that all? Of course not. Don’t you suppose he had a whole 
longing life of which there is hardly a word? Then read the final 
letters. He has given up hope. If you de-sentimentalise those 
final letters they are terrible. There is no more Tchehov. Illness 
has swallowed him. 

. . . Now, Katherine, what do you mean by health? And 
what do you want it for? 

Answer : By health I mean the power to live a full, adult, living, 
breathing life in close contact with what I love—the earth and the 
wonders thereof—the sea—the sun. All that we mean when we 
speak of the external world. I want to enter into it, to be part of it, 
to live in it, to learn from it, to lose all that is superficial and acquired 
in me and to become a conscious direct human being. I want, by 
understanding myself, to understand others. I want to be all that 
I am capable of becoming. . . . 

Then I want to work. At what? I want so to live that I may 
work with my hands and my feeling and my brain. I want a gar- 
den, a small house, grass, animals, books, pictures, music. And 
out of this, the expression of this, I want to be writing. (Though 
I may write about cabmen. That’s no matter.) 

But warm eager, living life—to be rooted in life—to learn, to 
desire to know, to feel, to think, to act. That is what I want. 
And nothing else. That is what I must try for. 


‘Katherine Mansfield’s death, by coming so early, left her work 
still at the experimentary stage.’ This could be said—but would it be 
true? To me, such a verdict would be misleading, for two reasons. 
First, her writing already had touched perfection a recognisable 
number of times; second, she would have been bound to go on 
experimenting up to the end, however late that had come. One 
cannot imagine her settling down to any one fixed concept of the 
short story—her art was, by its very nature, tentative, responsive, 
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exploratory. There are no signs that she was casting about to find 
a formula: a formula would, in fact, have been what she fled from. 
Her sense of the possibilities of the story was bounded by no hard- 
and-fast horizons: she grasped that it is imperative for the writer 
to expand his range, never contrast his method. Perception and 
language could not be kept too fresh, too alert, too fluid. Each 
story entailed a beginning right from the start, each brought un- 
known demands, new risks, unforeseeable developments. Often, she 
worked by trial-and-error. 

So, ever on the move, she has left with us no ‘ typical’ Katherine 
Mansfield story to anatomise. Concentrated afresh, each time, 
upon expression, she did not envisage ‘technique’ in the abstract. 
As it reached her, each idea for a story had inherent within it its own 
shape : there could be for it no other. That shape, it was for her to 
perceive, then outline—she thought (we learn from letters and journal) 
far more of perception than of construction. The story is there, but 
she has yet to come at it. One has the impression of a water-diviner, 
pacing, halting, awaiting the twitch of the hazel twig. Also, to judge 
from her writings about her writing, there were times when Katherine 
Mansfield believed a story to have a volition of its own—she seems to 
stand back, watching it take form. Yet this could not happen apart 
from her: the story drew on her steadily, into itself. 

Yet all of her pieces, it seems clear, did not originate in the same 
order. Not in all cases was there the premonitory stirring of an idea : 
sometimes the external picture came to her first. She found herself 
seized upon by a scene, an isolated incident or a face which, something 
told her, must have meaning, though she had yet to divine what the 
meaning was. Appearances in themselves could touch alight her 
creative power. It is then that we see her moving into the story, 
from its visual periphery to its heart, recognising the ‘ why’ as she 
penetrates. (It could seem that her great scenic New Zealand stories 
came into being by this process.) Her failures, as she uncomprom- 
isingly saw them, together with her host of abandoned fragments, 
give evidence of the state of mind she voices in anguished letters or 
journal entries—the sensation of having lost her way. She could finish 
a story by sheer craftsmanship ; but only, later, to turn against the results. 

Able and fine as was her intelligence, it was not upon that that 
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she depended : intuitive knowing, vision, had to be the thing. She 
was a writer with whom there could be no secondary substitute for 
genius: genius was vision. One might speak of her as having a 
burning gaze. But she faced this trouble—vision at full intensity is 
not by nature able to be sustained ; it is all but bound to be inter- 
mittent. And for Katherine Mansfield those intermittences set up an 
aesthetic disability, a bad, an antipathetic working condition. Under 
such a condition, her work abounded, and well she knew it, in perils 
peculiar to itself. She dreaded sagging of tension, slackening of 
grip, flaws in interior continuity, numbness, and, most of all, a sort 
of synthetic quality which could creep in. She speaks of one bad day’s 
work as ‘ scrappy and dreamy’. Dreaminess meant for her, dilution. 

Subjects, to be ideal for Katherine Mansfield, had first to attract, 
then hold, her power called vision. There occurred a false dawn, 
or false start, when a subject deceived her as to its possibilities—there 
were those which failed her, I feel, rather than she them. We must 
consider later which kind or what range of subject stood by her best, 
and why this may have been so. There was not a subject which did 
not tax her—raising, apart from anything else, exacting problems of 
treatment, focus and angle. Her work was a succession of attempts 
to do what was only just not impossible. There is danger that in 
speaking of ‘ attempts’ one should call to mind those which have 
not succeeded : one forgets the no less attempt which is merged in 
victory. Katherine Mansfield’s masterpiece stories cover their tracks ; 
they have an air of serene inevitability, almost a touch of the miracu- 
lous. (But for the artist, remember, there are no miracles.) Her 
consummate achievements soar, like so many peaks, out of the foothills 
of her working life—spaced out, some nearer together in time than 
others. One asks oneself why the artist, requited thus, could not have 
been lastingly reassured, and how it could have happened that, after 
each trough of frustration, anxiety, dereliction should have awaited 
her once again ? 

The truth was, she implacably cut the cord between herself and 
any completed story. She admits, in the journal : ‘ It took me nearly 
a month to “ recover” from At the Bay. I made at least three false 
starts. But I could not get away from the sound of the sea, and 
Beryl fanning her hair at the window. These things would not die 
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A Living Writer 
down.’ She must not look back ; she must press forward. She had 
not time to form a consistent attitude to any one finished story : each 
stood to her as a milestone passed, not as a destination arrived at. 
Let us say, she reacted to success (if in Katherine Mansfield’s eyes there 
were such a thing) as others react to failure—there seemed to be 
nothing left but to try again. 

To be compelled to experiment is one thing, to be in love with 
experiment quite another. Of love for experiment for its own sake, 
Katherine Mansfield shows not a sign. Conscious artist, she carries 
none of the marks of the self-consciously ‘ experimentary’ writer. 
Nothing in her approach to people or nature is revolutionary ; her 
story-telling is, on its own plane, not much less straightforward 
than Jane Austen’s. She uses no literary shock tactics. The singular 
beauty of her language consists, partly, in its hardly seeming to be 
language, so glass-transparent is it to her meaning. Words had but 
one appeal for her, that of speakingness. (In her journal we find, 
noted, ‘ The panting of a saw.’) She was to evolve from noun, verb, 
adjective, a marvellous sensory notation hitherto undreamed of out- 
side poetry ; nonetheless she stayed subject to prose discipline. And 
her style, when the story-context requires, can be curt, decisive, 
factual, abrupt. It is a style generated by subject and tuned to mood 
—so flexible as to be hardly a style at all. One would recognise a 
passage from Katherine Mansfield not by the manner but by the 
content. There are no eccentricities. 

Katherine Mansfield was not a rebel, she was an innovator. Born 
into the English traditions of prose narrative, she neither turned 
against these nor broke with them—simply, she passed beyond them. 
And now tradition, extending, has followed her. Had she not 
written, written as she did, one form of art might be still in infancy. 
One cannot attribute to Katherine Mansfield the entire growth, in our 
century, of the short story. Its developments have been speedy, 
inspired, various ; it continues branching in a hundred directions, 
many of which show her influence not at all. What she did supply 
was an immense impetus—also, did she not first see in the short 
story the ideal reflector of modern day? We owe to her the pros- 
perity of the ‘free’ story: she untrammelled it from conventions 
and, still more, gained for it a prestige till then unthought of. How 
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much ground Katherine Mansfield broke for her successors may not 
be realised. Her imagination kindled unlikely matter ; she was to 
alter for good and all our idea of what goes to make a story. 


3 


She could have been a writer of more than one kind. Alternations 
went on throughout her working life. In her letters appears a brusque, 
formidable, masculine streak, which we must not overlook in the 
stories. Her art has backbone. Her objectiveness, her quick sharp 
observations, her adept presentations—are these taken into account 
enough? Scenically, how keen is her eye for the telling detail ! 
The street, quayside, café, shop interior, teatime terrace or public 
garden stand concretely forward into life. She is well documented. 
Her liking for activity, for the crowd at play, for people going about 
their work, her close interest in process and occupation, give an extra 
vitality to stories. Admire the evening Chinamen in Ole Underwood, 
or Alice, the servant in At the Bay, taking tea with Mrs. Stubbs of the 
local store. 

She engraves a scene all the more deeply when it is (as few of her 
scenes are not) contributory to a mood or crisis. Here, at the opening 
of The Voyage, are the awarenesses of a little girl going away with 
her grandmother after her mother’s death : 


The Picton boat was due to leave at half-past eleven. It was a 
beautiful night, mild, starry, only when they got out of the cab and 
started to walk down the Old Wharf that jutted out into the har- 
bour, a faint wind blowing off the water ruffled under Fenella’s 
hat, and she had to put up a hand to keep it on. It was dark on the 
Old Wharf, very dark ; the wool sheds, the cattle trucks, the cranes 
standing up so high, the little squat railway engine, all seemed carved 
out of solid darkness. Here and there on a rounded woodpile, 
that was like the stalk of a huge black mushroom, there hung a lan- 
tern, but it seemed afraid to unfurl its timid quivering light in all 
that blackness ; it burned softly, as if for itself. 


Fancifulness, fantastic metaphor, play more part in her London 
(as opposed to New Zealand) scene-setting. Less seems taken for 
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granted. The Wrong House furnishes one example. Here, in a resi- 
dential backwater, an unloved old woman looks out of a window: 


It was a bitter autumn day ; the wind ran in the street like a 
thin dog ; the houses opposite looked as though they had been 
cut out with a pair of ugly steel scissors and pasted on to the grey 
paper sky. There was not a soul to be seen. 


This factual firmness of Katherine Mansfield’s provides a ballast, 
or antidote, to her other side—the high-strung susceptibility, the all 
but hallucinatory floatingness. Nothing is more isolated, more 
claustrophobic than the dream-fastness of a solitary person—no one 
knew the dangers better than she. Yet rooted among those dangers 
was her genius: totally disinfected, wholly adjusted, could she have 
written as she did? Perhaps there is no such thing as ‘ pure’ imagin- 
ation—all air must be breathed in, and some is tainting. Now and 
then the emotional level of her writing drops : a whimsical, petulant 
little-girlishness disfigures a few of the lesser pieces. And some others 
(how she disliked these) are febrile, or show a transferred self-pity. 
She could not always keep up the guard. 

Katherine Mansfield was saved, it seems to me, by two things—her 
inveterate watchfulness as an artist, and a certain sturdiness in her 
nature which the English at their least friendly might call ‘ colonial.’ 
She had much to stand out against. She was in danger of being 
driven, twice over, into herself—by exile to begin with, then by illness. 
In London she lived, as strangers are wont to do, in a largely self- 
fabricated world. 

She lived, indeed, exactly the sort of life she had left New Zealand 
in hopes of finding. Writers and intellectuals surrounded her—some 
merely tempestuous, some destructive. She accustomed herself to 
love on a razor’s edge. Other factors made for deep insecurity. 
She and her husband were agitatingly and endlessly short of money ; 
for reasons even other than that they seemed doomed to uproot 
themselves from home after home. As intelligenzia, they were apt 
to be preyed upon by the intelligenzia-secking sub-beau monde—types 
she was to stigmatise in Bliss and again in Marriage d la Mode. Amid 
the etherealities of Bloomsbury she was more than half hostile, a 
dark-eyed tramp. For times together, there was difficulty as to the 
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placing of her stories ; individually, their reception was uncertain ; 
no full recognition came till she published the volume Bliss. In 
England she moved, one gets the impression, among nothing but 
intimates or strangers—of family, familiar old friends, neighbours, 
girlhood contemporaries, there were none. Habits, associations were 
lacking also: here was a background without depth, thwarting to a 
woman’s love of the normal. From this parched soil sprang the 
London stories. 

To a degree it was better, or always began by being better, in the 
South of France. She felt a release among Mediterranean people ; 
and the Midi light reminded her of New Zealand’s. It was at Bandol, 
late in 1915, that she began The Aloe, original version of Prelude, and 
thereby crossed a threshold. At Bandol was suffered the agony out 
of which the story had to be born. She had retreated to Bandol 
to be alone with loss: her brother Chummie, over with the army 
from New Zealand, had been killed fighting in France. His last 
leave, before going to the front, had been spent with Katherine in 
London. That same month, late at night in her sea-facing French ‘ 
hotel room, she wrote in her journal : 


The present and future mean nothing to me. I am no longer 
‘curious’ about people ; I do not wish to go anywhere ; and the 
only possible value that anything can have for me is that it should 
put me in mind of something that happened or was when we were 
alive. 

‘Do you remember, Katie?’ I hear his voice in the trees and 
flowers, in scents and light and shadow. Have people, apart from 
these far-away people, ever existed for me? Or have they always 
failed me and faded because I denied them reality? Supposing I 
were to die as I sit at this table, playing with my Indian paper-knife, 
what would be the difference? No difference. Then why don’t 
I commit suicide ? Because I feel I have a duty to perform to the 
lovely time when we were both alive. I want to write about it, 
and he wanted me to. We talked it over in my little top room in 
London. I said : I will just put on the front page : To my brother, 
Leslie Heron Beauchamp. Very well, it shall be done. 


That winter, though she had other maladies, tuberculosis had not 
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declared itself. When it did, South of France winters became en- 
forced. War continued, the wind whistled, volets clattered, the 
Mediterranean Sea turned to black iron. She burned, shivered, 
coughed, could not bear herself, wrote, wrote, wrote. 1919-20 
brought the Italian nightmare, Ospedaletti. These weeks, months, 
in cut-price hotels, ramshackle villas, were exile twice over, exile 
with doubled force. One man’s letters from London were the life- 
line, and letters did not invariably come. Who can measure the power 
of that insatiable longing we call homesickness ? Home, now she was 
torn from it, became hers in London. She thought of the yellow 
table, the Dresden shepherdess, the kitten Wingley—growing up 
without her. Loneliness, burning its way into Katherine Mansfield, 
leaves its indelible mark upon her art. 

She wrote the august, peaceful New Zealand stories. They would 
be miracles of memory if one considered them memories at all— 
more, they are what she foresaw them as : a re-living. And, spiritu- 
ally as in art, they were her solution. Within them fuse the two 
Katherine Mansfields: the sturdy soul and the visionary are one. 
The day-to-day receives the full charge of poetry. 


And now one and now another of the windows leaped into 
light. Someone was walking through the empty rooms carrying 
a lamp. From a window downstairs the light of a fire flickered. 
A strange beautiful excitement seemed to stream from the house in 
quivering ripples. 


This is the child Keziah’s first, late-night sight of the Burnells’ new 
home. Katherine Mansfield the artist is also home-coming. 


4 

The writer was a woman of strong feeling. How quick were 
her sympathies, vehement her dislikes, total her angers, penitent her 
forgivingness, letters and journal show. If we had not these, how 
much would we know of her from her stories? Impersonality cannot 
but be the aim of a writer of anything like her calibre, and she fought 
to keep her stories clear of herself. But, human temperament and 
its workings being her subject, how could she wholly outlaw her own ? 
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And temperament played in her work an essential part—it was to pro- 
vide as it were the climate in which ideas seeded and came to flower. 
That throughout years of her creative life Katherine Mansfield was a 
sick woman, and that tuberculosis engenders a special temperament, 
or exaggerates the one there already, must be allowed for. It has 
been more than allowed for—there is danger, in her case as in Keats’s, 
that the medical history be overstressed. We are to marvel at the 
persistent strength with which Katherine Mansfield the artist threw 
off the sickroom. She was conscious only of her vocation—she was 
to write, she wrote, and wrote as she did. It may be that brutalities 
on the part of fate made her the more feel singled out, set apart. 
The battering at her health accounts for the inequalities of her accom- 
plishment : that there was any trace of the pathological in the art 
itself, I think nobody could assert. 

She was not by nature dispassionate. In the New Zealand, the 
‘far-away people’ stories, conflict seems stilled—there is an over- 
ruling harmony, the seer come to rest with the seen. Katherine 
Mansfield’s ethics and partisanships come through far more in the 
English pieces (possibly because of their thinner fabric) and in some 
of those set in the South of France—though in The Young Girl and 
The Doves’ Nest we again have a shining impartiality. ... She 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity: what, for her, constituted 
those two? She was on the side of innocence and honour : honesty, 
spontaneity, humbleness, trustfulness and forbearingness distinguish 
characters she is fond of. No less could she embody what she de- 
tested: cruelty or heartlessness, affectation, neurotic indulgence, 
cowardice, smugness. Indignation at injustice, from time to time, 
makes her no less inflammatory a writer than Charles Dickens. She 
concerns herself with bad cases rather than bad systems: political 
awareness or social criticism do not directly express themselves in the 
stories. How hard is her bearing against oppressors, how tender her 
leaning towards victims! Unimaginativeness, with regard to others, 
seemed to her one of the grosser sins. The denial of love, the stunt- 
ing of sorrow or the cheating of joy was to her not short of an enor- 
mity—she had intense regard for the human birthright. 

How good is Katherine Mansfield’s character-drawing ? I have 
heard this named as her weak point. I feel one cannot insist enough 
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upon what she instinctively grasped—that the short story, by reason 
of its aesthetics, is not and is not intended to be the medium either for 
exploration or long-term development of character. Character can- 
not be more than shown—it is there for use, the use is dramatic. Fore- 
shortening is not only unavoidable, it is right. And with Katherine 
Mansfield there was another factor—her ‘stranger’ outlook on so 
much of society. I revert to the restrictedness of her life in England, 
the eclecticism of her personal circle. She saw few people, saw them 
sometimes too often. This could account for her tendency to repeat 
certain types of character. This restless New Zealand woman writing 
of London deals with what was more than half, to her, a synthetic 
world : its denizens are types, and they remain so—to the impoverish- 
ment of the London stories. The divorce of the intelligenzia from 
real life tends to be with her an obsessive subject—aggravated more 
than she knew, perhaps, by her sense of being far from her home base. 
Her sophisticates are cut out sharply, with satire ; they are animated, 
expressive, but two-dimensional. 

In the South of France stories, characters are subsidiary to their 
environment ; they drift like semi-transparent fish through the bril- 
liantly lighted colours of an aquarium. Here, Katherine Mansfield’s 
lovely crystallisation of place and hour steals attention away from 
men and women. Could she not bear to examine these winter 
visitors—idle, half-hearted and non-indigenous? Tense Anglo- 
Saxons, they contrast with the handsome busy Mediterranean natives 
—beauty cheats them, Nature withholds her secret. Patient is the 
husband without a temperament ; true is Miss Brill to her fur necktie ; 
the Young Girl is a marvel of young hauteur. Yet these three, even, 
no more than brush one’s memory : the South of France stories are 
about moods. 

Katherine Mansfield, we notice, seldom outlines and never disse 
a character: instead, she causes the person to expose themselve 
and devastating may be the effect. The author’s nominal impassiv 
is telling. I should not in the main call her a kind writer, though 
often she is a pitiful one. Wholly benevolent are her comedies 
high spirits, good humour no less than exquisite funniness endear to 


The Daughters of the Late Colonel, The Doves’ Nest, The Singing Lesson, \. 


Nor is the laugh over against a daydreamer. 
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The New Zealand characters are on a quite other, supreme evel. 
They lack no dimension. Their living-and-breathing reality at once 
astonishes and calms us: they belong to life, not to any book—they 
existed before stories began. In their company we are no longer in 
Katherine Mansfield’s: we forget her as she forgot herself. The 
Burnells of Prelude, At the Bay and The Doll’s House are a dynasty. 
Related, though showing no too striking family likeness, are the 
conversational Sheridans of The Garden Party. Of Burnell stock, 
graver and simplified, are elderly Mr. and Mrs. Hammond of The 
Stranger—Katherine Mansfield’s equivalent of James Joyce’s The Dead. 
Alike in Burnells, Sheridans and Hammonds we feel the mystic 
family integration. Husbands and fathers are convincing ; men give 
off an imposing masculinity. These men, women, old women, 
young girls, children are in a major key. I do not claim that the 
New Zealand stories vindicate Katherine Mansfield’s character- 
drawing,—the drawing is not (to my mind) elsewhere at fault. What 
she fails at in the European stories is full, adult character-realisation— 
or, should one say, materialisation ? Her Londoners are guessed at, 
her New Zealanders known. As to the Burnells she had information 
of the kind not gained by conscious experience. Writing of these 
people, she dwells upon them—her art grew not only from memory 
but from longing. 

The New Zealand stories are timeless. Do the rest of the Katherine 
Mansfield stories ‘date’? I find there is some impression that they 
do—an impression not, I think, very closely checked on. To an 
extent, her work shows the intellectual imprint of its day, many of 
whose theories, tenets, preoccupations seem now faded. It is the 
more nearly mondaine, the ‘ cleverer’ of her stories which wear least 
well. Her psychology may seem naive and at times shallow—after 
all, she was young ; but apart from that much water has flowed under 
bridges in thirty years. Bliss, Psychology and Je Ne Parle Pas Frangais 
(technically one of her masterpieces) give out a faintly untrue ring. 
And one effect of her writing has told against her ; it was her fate to 
set up a fashion in hyper-sensitivity, in vibratingness ; it is her work in 
this vein which has been most heavily imitated, and travesties curdle 
one’s feeling for the original. The idea of her as a literary Maite 
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to be a prevailing one. In fact in her verve, raciness, husky sensuous 
poetry, life-likingness and flair for the moment’s drama, she is more 
often sister to Berthe Morrisot. 

She wrote few love stories; those she did today seem distant, 
dissatisfying. Staking her life on love, she was least happy (I think) 
with love in fiction. Her passionate faith shows elsewhere. Finesses, 
subtleties, restless analysis, cerebral wary guardedness hallmark the 
Katherine Mansfield lovers. Was this, perhaps, how it was in London, 
or is this how Londoners’ amours struck young New Zealand? She 
had left behind at the other side of the world a girlhood not unlike 
Aunt Beryl’s : beaux, waltzes, muslin, moonlight, murmuring sea. . . . 
We revert to that entry near the close of her journal: ‘Take the 
case of K.M. She has led, ever since she can remember, a very 
typically false life. Yet, through it all, there have been moments, 
instants, gleams, when she felt the possibility of something quite 
other.’ 

The stories are more than moments, instants, gleams: she has 
given them touches of eternity. The dauntless artist accomplished, 
if less than she hoped, more than she knew. Almost no writer’s art 
has not its perishable fringes : light dust may settle on that margin. 
But against the core, the integrity, what can time do? Katherine 
Mansfield’s deathless expectations set up a mark for us: no one has 
yet fulfilled them. Still at work, her genius rekindles faith ; she is on 
our side in every further attempt. The effort she was involved in 
involves us—how can we feel her other than a contemporary ? 
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We counted the birds in our hands 
But the eggs were not yet hatched, 
And long before the sapling grows strong, 
Strong in the strength of a real action, 
The fruit of the tree of my planting is sour. 
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Siegfried’s Wine Journey 
BY HERBERT KUBLY 


HE last time I made the Swiss Rhine journey I took with 
me a young Swiss cousin who, just incidentally, is named 
Siegfried. I was in Zurich alone and since, if the season is 
right, I never visit this part of Switzerland without making 
an excursion on my favourite river, I invited Siegfried to come along. 

Siegfried is a relaxed lad who on my last visit had just hit the bull’s 
eye in the annual Knabenschiessen or Boy’s Shooting Match, but there 
had been some question about giving him the prize because the bull’s 
eye was in the target next to the one at which he aimed. 

Now he was sixteen and had sprouted to a man’s height if not 
breadth. His leanness I credited to his diet. The Swiss are food 
fadists and during the year since my last visit Siegfried’s doctor father 
had zealously launched his family on a raw-vegetable diet. The 
doctor was also vehemently alkoholfrei, a reaction, I gather, to tradition 
in a family which has never been notably abstinent. “ Meat and 
alcohol poison the body,” Siegfried warned me solemnly. 

In spite of such notions Siegfried turned out to be an amiable 
travelling companion. I was surprised to discover that, while he had 
travelled over considerable areas of Europe and Africa, he had never 
made a journey on the Rhine which is only thirty miles from his 
home. 

The Rhine journey was a classic summer holiday in the pre- 
automotive nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, not only with 
Swiss but with English and Americans on the grand tour. No doubt 
Richard Wagner had much to do with it. It is always a blow to the 
German national pride to have it pointed out that Wagner lived in 
Zurich during the writing of much of the Ring and Tristan, and the 
stretch of river that inspired his famous Siegfried’s Rhine Journey might 
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as well have been Swiss as German. Though it changes nationalities 
at Basel, the north-flowing Rhine is very much a Swiss river. Its 
grey headwaters spring from the melting Zapport glacier in the wild 
canton of Uri, plunge into a gorge named Hell from which it churns 
around Switzerland until it widens into the great reservoir known 
as the Bodensee or Lake Constance, flows on to Basel and finally 
empties into the North Sea in Holland. 

It is the part from Lake Constance to Basel which I know best. 
Since navigation is abruptly terminated at Schaffhausen by the Rhine 
Falls, the traditional one-day outing was a morning train ride from 
Zurich to Kreuzlingen on Lake Constance, a boat trip down to 
Schaffhausen, and an evening train ride back to Zurich with a fleeting 
glimpse of the falls from the coach window. One could also reverse 
the trip, taking the boat up-stream from Schaffhausen to Kreuzlingen. 
Automobiles both simplify and complicate the trip. For one thing, 
travellers can stop off to see the largest and most spectacular waterfall 
in Europe. But Rhine steamers are too small to transport cars and 
drivers must make a round trip on the boat to return to their cars. 

For this reason Siegfried and I made only half the Rhine journey. 
We drove to Schaffhausen and took the boat up-stream to Stein-am- 
Rhein, a medieval fishing village which is the prettiest town on the 
whole length of the Rhine. 

We drove through fields of shocked wheat and bursting 
tomatoes and through villages glowing with red geraniums. By 
my side Siegfried, who had a Swiss passion for facts and statistics, 
checked that everything was in its place from an old guide book 
which had once belonged to his grandfather, many years dead. 
The book said nothing of course about Zurich’s glistening new airport, 
or about the zig-zagging concrete walls which resembled a medieval 
city bastion and which Switzerland built during the war for fear of 
German tanks. 

Near the town of Eglisau we had our first view of the Rhine from 
a two-hundred-foot-high bridge. We crossed itito a tiny triangle 
of Germany which extends down into Switzerland and after less than 
five miles were back in Switzerland and at the spectacular Rhine 
Falls. It was still early enough in the day to see the morning rainbows. 
Raising his voice against the roar, Siegfried read from Grandfather’s 
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Siegfried’s Wine Journey 
guide that the falls were three hundred and seventy feet wide, one 
hundred feet high and that they delivered 88,000 cubic feet of water 
per second. Comparison of Europe’s greatest falls with Niagara is 
inevitable. The Rhine Falls are smaller but the landscape surrounding 
the chute is more romantically picturesque than the urban setting 
of Niagara. 

Ten minutes and we were in Schaffhausen, capital of the only 
Swiss canton north of the Rhine. This is the town which American 
planes bombed in April, 1944, killing some thirty persons and destroy- 
ing many monuments. Modern structures, which cost the American 
government some ten million dollars in reparations, stood out con- 
spicuously in the medieval streets. Its picture gallery, one of the 
best in Europe, is in the eleventh-century Benedictine Monastery of 
All-Saints around which the town grew. Many Rhine towns grew 
up about monasteries. One reason is that the terraces along the river 
grow a moderately meritorious vintage of grape. Benedictines, as 
Siegfried was startled to learn, were never an absteminous order. 

A boat was leaving almost at once. It was a smooth Diesel, quieter 
and cleaner than some of the picturesque smoky steamers I have 
taken in the past. The Rhine fleet, which operates from April to 
September, includes three Diesels carrying two hundred and fifty 
passengers and two steamers carrying four hundred. The price of 
a round trip ticket from Schaffhausen to Stein was seventy-five cents. 

We took seats on the sunny top deck and Siegfried joined the rest 
of the Swiss in waving. The Swiss are the wavingest people I know. 
Inarticulate in verbal communications, the moment they are separated 
by a bit of landscape they flail at one another like windmills. There 
were plenty at whom to wave. Both the German and Swiss sides 
were thick with swimmers, fishers, campers and sunbathers, and the 
water was a regatta of the canvas kyacks which Germans fold into 
a rucksack, and long orange shells with clubs of eight rowers, their 
paddles going like centipedes’ legs. 

Ic was a glorious day. The blue sky was flecked with white clouds 
which, passing over the sun, mottled the green landscape like camou- 
flage cloth. The Rhine has a mystic romanticism which inspired 
not only Wagner but the poets, Schiller and Ruskin, and the painter 
Bécklin. It is never blue like the brown Danube, but green, taking 
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its colour from the rich vegetation on its shores. When storm clouds 
roll over the Rhineland, it will turn solidly black. It is frequently 
covered with mists which, in the winter at least, can make navigation 
perilous. Because it is a shallow river, varying from under two metres 
in low seasons when navigation often ceases, to eight metres in high 
season, the Rhine flows swiftly and is covered with the whorls of 
angry rapids. River swans lurch fitfully against the tide like chugging 
toy steamers. 

Siegfried, who had been on the bridge gathering facts from the 
skipper, came back to report that the trip from Schaffhausen to 
Kreuzlingen takes four hours, the return three hours. During the 
high season there are four round trips daily beginning at eight in 
the morning. Sunday or holiday passengers may total 6,000; the 
record for a season was 280,000. He also reported somewhat smugly 
that heavy rains had caused a blight to attack the terraced vineyards 
on the river bank and that the wine season would be a bad one. 

We left the vineyards behind and passed through brooding fir 
forests in which the river turned dark and rows of poplars were 
reflected in the water like pylons. Toy-like villages passed swiftly 
one after another each a covey of brown-beamed, high-gabled houses 
huddling about a church and perhaps a convent or monastery. We 
saw Paradies, St. Katherinental, Diessenhofen, Hemishofen and Wagen- 
hausen, and finally, at the spot where the river widens into the Untersee 
or lower Lake Constance, we saw the jewel of them all, Stein-am- 
Rhein. 

On first sight it is almost too perfect, like one of those glistening 
postcards with the river reflection so pure one is never sure which is 
right side up. On top of a hill stands a great fortress, the Burg 
Hohenklingen, seat of the barons of Klingen who were the medieval 
overlords of Stein. Below, in a grove of willows whose graceful 
fronds lay on the water and tugged downstream like the skirts of 
maids caught in the wind, stood the town of white houses bright with 
red geraniums, clustered about a soaring church steeple. It looked 
like a fairy-tale village rising from the river. 

No fairies, good or evil, guarded it and a three-minute walk took 
us to St. George’s Monastery, a handsome old building with its front 
side in the river. Cousin Siegfried read from his book: “ With 
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Siegfried’s Wine Journey 
this monastery Stein was founded in the year 1007. It took five 
hundred years to build and is a combination of Romanesque, Gothic 


and Renaissance. Secularised during the Reformation, it is now 
controlled by the Swiss Government. The order was a small one 


and there are cells for only twelve monks. . . . 

A merry dozen they must have been. The first thing one sees on 
entering is their great wine cellar. There is something comically 
Rabelaisian about it. The mammoth press has a lever four feet square 
and twenty-five feet long. My mind conjured up a jolly Benedictine 
riding like a circus aerialist on the end of it, yodelling his happy Te 
Deums as he zoomed up and down. Four barrels lay on platforms 
along the wall. There were pedestals for at least ten more, so that 
a barrel a monk was a reasonably conservative estimate. 

Siegfried was troubled. “ Who drank the wine?” he asked. 

“The monks, naturally,” I answered him. 

“All of it?” 

“ Well, they must have made some for their patrons up in the castle. 
And I’m sure boats were always arriving on the river with guests 
to they served wine.” 

“What kind of guests ?” 

“ Knights and traders and no doubt other monks.” 

“I suppose they had to drink with their guests.” 

“Naturally they were gracious hosts.” 

“ All that wine must have made them sick,” Siegfried said. 

“On the contrary, it probably kept them healthy,” I said. “It 
must have warmed them on cold nights.” 

Estimating that each of the barrels measured one and a half metres 
across and two metres deep, Siegfried began a series of computations 
to determine their contents. He continued his mathematics as we 
walked through the monastery. 

That the good brothers did not spend much time brooding in their 
cells was obvious from the large number of handsomely panelled and 
heated parlours, chapter rooms and dormitories. Walls were covered 
with lively frescoes of medieval fairs and horsemarkets, of bloody 
Roman battle-scenes and a touching St. Christopher portaging the 
Christ child across a river alive with ducks, pickerel and Nordic 
mermaids. With their front door opening on the waters, I had the 
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feeling that the monks may have been on fairly intimate terms with 
the buxom Lorelies, a species which according to legend are indigenous 
to the Rhine. 

The frescoes are credited to a Schaffhausen artist named Thomas 
Schmid, but a young apprentice who did much of the work cleverly 
managed to hide his own name in the design of the paintings. It is 
there, on one wall, woven into the necklace of a woman : Ambrose 
Holbein. Holbein died at twenty-four and his go-getting younger 
brother, Hans, kept things in the family by taking over both his studio 
and his wife. 

A tiny chapel was the only room in the monastery that seemed 
neglected. “ They couldn’t all have prayed at the same time,” said 
Siegfried, counting places, and added, “I guess they had too many 
other things to do.” 

The bells chiming twelve in the tower reminded Siegfried he was 
hungry. In three minutes we were on the Town Hall Square, in 
an inn called The Sun, famous for its fish dishes. Since the Rhine 
is the best fishing river in Western Europe, the eating of fish is one of 
the joys of a Rhine journey. The river’s supply of salmon, trout, 
pickerel, bass and perch never seems to diminish, and as the glacier 
waters are continually cold the quality is always of the best. 

Freed from parental discipline and, I feared, already somewhat under 
Benedictine influence, Siegfried ordered a baked pike which, when it 
came, extended well over the ends of a silver platter about twenty 
inches long. The pike was as far as I was willing to go in corrupting 
youth, so I was relieved when Siegfried refused wine. Looking at 
my half litre of native white Twanner, he said sternly, “ That will 
be very bad for your head and for your liver.” 

I was eating pickerel baked in egg batter which is the famous 
speciality of The Sun. “How much wine do you drink a day?” 
Siegfried asked. 

“The question is a difficult one to answer,” I said. “ There are 
many days when I don’t drink any.” 

“Then you are not yet an alcoholic,” Siegfried said. “* Alcoholics 
drink every day. No doubt the monks were alcoholics.” Then he 
returned his attentions to his pike and his mathematics. 

Stein is the second Swiss town that was mistakenly bombed by 
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Siegfried’s Wine Journey 

Americans. Nine people were killed and twenty houses were 
destroyed or damaged. Fortunately none of the damage was in the 
square, an open sunny place with fountains surrounded by geraniums 
and statues of armoured warriors bearing pikes. It is not a square 
at all, but a triangle, an enchanting story-book place of high-gabled 
houses with names like Stag, Pelican, Crown, Red Ox, Black Horn 
and Titmouse, each covered with lively frescoes. On first sight it 
is hard to conceive that grown-ups might live in such a magic place, 
but on closer examination one sees that the pictures of venuses and 
satyrs are somewhat robust for children. 

No one can tell quite why the citizens of Stein have so gaily painted 
their houses on the outside. A lady in the hotel said the frescoes were 
painted by itinerant Italians nine hundred years ago and that they 
retained their freshness because they were painted with unperishable 
vegetable dyes and because they were scrubbed once a year in Rhine 
water. 

It is a story that a non-critical tourist might accept if he weren’t 
aware that the late Gothic houses could not be more than five hundred 
years old and that much of the subject matter of the frescoes did not 
exist nine centuries ago. The truth is that sometime in the sixteenth 
century, Thomas Schmid, the same Schaffhausen artist who worked 
on the monastery frescoes, was commissioned to paint the facade of a 
house called the White Eagle. He made such a roaring success of 
it that the idea caught on. The people of Stein have been painting 
pictures on their houses ever since. Some buildings, including the 
Town Hall, were painted as recently as 1920. 

Subjects include anything that entered the fancy of either owner 
or artist. You can see boar and stag hunts, spirited vintage scenes 
that might have been painted by Breughel, legendary heroes such as 
St. George, patron of Stein, and Wilhelm Tell, patriotic hero of 
Switzerland. There are stories from Roman history and Italian folk 
tales, medieval processions, cattle and birds, family histories and coats 
of arms. Under a picture of a red ox one owner had printed, ‘ For 
my red hair 1 am known and named the Red Ox.’ The house was 
covered with such bloody episodes as Lucretia stabbing herself, Judith 
severing the head of Holophernes and David dealing with Goliath. 
The house of The Sun in which we were eating fish showed the 
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philosopher Diogenes in his wine barrel house, darkened by the 
shadow of Alexander falling across it. “ What would you like most 
in the world?” Alexander asks the philosopher, and Diogenes replies, 
“That you step out of my sunlight.” 

Imaginative as they were, none of the artists have been able to touch 
the ribaldry of Thomas Schmid’s White Eagle. Like any medieval 
moralist, Master Schmid illustrated far more interestingly the vices of 
which he disapproved than the virtues of which he approved. On 
a wall surface cut by six windows, he crowded Roman legends, a 
tale from Virgil about a king who doubts his wife’s chastity, two stories 
of illicit love from Boccaccio, and an assortment of remarkably ugly 
naked women, including one with a goat’s hind-quarters and a suckling 
infant, called ‘ profane love.’ 

Siegfried was especially fascinated by a pot-bellied, pin-headed lady 
named Prudence, looking at herself in a mirror. Finally he said, “I 
don’t think undressed women are very pretty.” 

Without overdoing it I tried to explain that the artist’s conceptions 
were neither standard nor flattering. 

“TI suppose he didn’t like women very much,” Siegfried said. I 
agreed it was probably the answer. Schmid was a misogynist. 

A boat returning to Schaffhausen called at Stein at five o’clock. A 
half-hour before Siegfried excused himself to return to the monastery. 
At the dock he reported he had measured the wine barrels both in 
the centre and on the ends to determine their slope. He worked over 
his calculations during the boat ride back. 

As we slid quietly downstream the sky turned darkly ominous and 
swans harboured up for the night. At Schaffhausen Siegfried con- 
fessed he was hungry again and we went to the riverside Fischerstube. 
Most Rhine towns have their feet in the water and Schaffhausen’s 
‘feet’ include several good fish restaurants. The one we selected 
had a board walk over the water and only a box of red geraniums 
separated us from the black waters. I ordered a steamed trout. “If 
the fish does not please you,” Siegfried said, “ you can throw him 
back in the river.” Sadly Siegfried added, “‘ Of course he will not 
be able to swim away.” 

Succumbing recklessly to his innate carnivorousness, Siegfried ordered 
not a fish but a pair of sizzling bratwurst. I had not fully recovered 
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Siegfried’s Wine Journey 
from the surprise of that when he said, “I think I should like a glass 
of wine.” 

In the interests of family relations I rationalised that it was the 
Benedictines and not myself that were leading a young Calvinist 
astray. I thought of an old Currier and Ives print called ‘ The 
Drunkard’s Progress,’ beginning with one innocent glass and climaxing 
in an alcoholic’s grave. The wine I had ordered for my trout was 
not the local sharp red vintage but some light St. Saphorin from the 
sunny shores of Geneva in the south. I poured Siegfried half a glass, 
He tasted it carefully like a congnoscente. “It is rather good,” he said, 
and drunk it up. 

“Could I have some more please?” he asked. 

“Td rather you didn’t.” 

not?” 

He produced his computations. “ Each of the barrels held 3,500 
litres of wine. That is ten litres of wine for each monk each day. 
If a monk could drink ten litres of wine . . .” 

“Tt is quite impossible,” I said. “ You are forgetting the Klingens 
in the castle.” 

“ Even if a monk drank only five litres, I do not think it would be 
dangerous if I had one full glass.” 

I let him have it. He drank it rather solemnly and said, “ Now I 
shall see how it is to be drunk.” 

A Wagnerian storm was brooding as we started toward Zurich. 
Passing the Rhine Falls we got a quick and stirring glimpse of the 
steaming chute by lightning. As we drove along, rain beating against 
the car, I tried to minimise as best I could the wine consumption of 
the Benedictines. 

“No doubt the Klingens had many warrior knights with a wine 
ration,” I reasoned. “ That would use up a lot.” 

“ Doch,” said Siegfried, “ Es ist a meineid hufa wie.” 
I had to agree. It was still a hell of a lot of wine. 
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